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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SHOWING  now  WRATH  BEGAN. 

HEN  Louis 
Trevelyan  was 
twenty-four 
years  old,  he 
had  all  the 
world  before 
him  where  to 
choose  ;  and, 
among  other 
things,  he 
chose  to  go 
to  the  Man¬ 
darin  islands, 
and  there  fell 
in  love  with 
Emily  Rowley, 
the  daughter 
of  Sir  Marma- 
duke  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  Sir  Mar- 
mad  uke  Row- 
ley,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life, 
was  a  respectable  middle-aged  public  servant,  in  good 
repute,  who  had,  however,  as  yet  achieved  for  him¬ 
self  neither  an  exalted  position  nor  a  large  fortune. 
He  had  been  governor  of  many  islands,  and  had 
never  lacked  employment ;  and  now,  at  the  age  ot 
fifty,  found  himself  at  the  Mandarins,  with  a  salary 
of  £3,000  a  year,  living  in  a  temperature  at  which 
80°  in  the  shade  is  considered  to  be  cool,  with  eight 
daughters,  and  not  a  shilling  saved.  A  governor  at 
the  Mandarins  who  is  social  by  nature  and  hospit¬ 
able  on  principle  cannot  save  money  in  the  islands, 
even  on  £3,000  a  year,  when  he  has  eight  daughters. 
And  at  the  Mandarins,  though  hospitality  is  a  duty, 
the  gentlemen  who  ate  Sir  Rowley’s  dinners  were 
not  exactly  the  men  whom  he  or  Lady  Rowley  de¬ 
sired  to  welcome  to  their  bosoms  as  sons-in-law.  Nor 
when  Mr.  Trevelyan  came  that  way,  desirous  of  see¬ 
ing  everything  in  the  somewhat  indefinite  course  of 


his  travels,  had  Emily  Rowley,  the  eldest  of  the 
flock,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  seen  as  yet  any 
Mandariner  who  exactly  came  up  to  her  fancy. 
And,  as  Louis  Trevelyan  was  a  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  young  man,  who  was  well  connected,  who  had 
been  ninth  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  who  had  already 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  who  possessed 
£3,000  a  year  of  his  own,  arising  from  various  per¬ 
fectly  secure  investments,  he  was  not  forced  to  sigh 
long  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  Rowleys,  one  and  all,  felt 
that  Providence  had  been  very  good  to  them  in 
sending  young  Trevelyan  on  his  travels  in  that 
direction,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  pearl  among 
men.  Both  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  feR 
that  there  might  be  objections  to  such  a  marriage  as 
that  proposed  to  them  raised  by  the  Trevelyan  fam¬ 
ily.  Lady  Rowley  would  not  have  liked  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  go  to  England  to  be  received  with  cold  looks 
by  strangers.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
no  one  to  n^ake  objections.  Louis,  the  lover,  had 
no  living  relative  nearer  than  cousins.  His  father, 
a  barrister  of  repute,  had  died  a  widower,  and  had 
left  the  money  which  he  had  made  to  an  only  child. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  first  cousin  who  lived 
in  Cornwall  on  a  moderate  property,  —  a  very  good 
sort  of  stupid  fellow,  as  Louis  said,  who  would  te 
quite  indifferent  as  to  any  marriage  that  his  cousin 
might  make.  No  man  could  be  more  independent 
or  more  clearly  justified  in  pleasing  himself  than  was 
this  lover.  And  then  he  himself  proposed  that  the 
second  daughter,  Nora,  should  come  and  live  with 
them  in  London.  What  a  lover  to  fall  suddenly 
from  the  heavens  into  such  a  dove-cote ! 

“  I  have  n’t  a  penny-piece  to  give  to  either  of 
them,”  said  Sir  Rowley. 

“  It  is  my  idea  that  girls  should  not  have  fortunes,” 
said  Trevelyan.  “  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  men  should  never  look  for  money.  A  man 
must  be  more  comfortable,  and,  I  think,  is  likely  to 
be  more  affectionate,  when  the  money  has  belonged 
to  himself.” 

Sir  Rowley  was  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  handed  over  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  on  giving  up  his  daughters  ;  but,  hav- 
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ing  no  thousands  of  pounds  to  hand  over,  he  could 
not  but  admire  the  principles  of  his  proposed  son-in- 
law.  As  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  have  his  leave 
of  absence,  he  and  sundry  of  the  girls  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  the  wedding  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  London  by  the  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse, 
of  Saint  Diddulph-in-the-East,  who  had  married  Sir 
Rowley’s  sister.  Then  a  small  house  was  taken  and 
furnished  in  Curzon  Street,  hlayfair ;  and  the  Row- 
leys  went  back  to  the  seat  of  their  government, 
leaving  Nora,  the  second  girl,  in  charge  of  her  elder 
sister. 

The  Rowleys  had  found,  on  reaching  London, 
that  they  had  lighted  upon  a  pearl  indeed.  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  a  man  of  whom  all  people  said  all 
good  things.  He  might  have  been  a  fellow  of  his 
college  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  fortune,  lie 
might  already — so  Sir  Rowley  was  told  —  have 
been  in  Parliament  had  he  not  thought  it  to  be 
wiser  to  wait  awhile.  Indeed,  he  was  very  wise  in 
many  things,  lie  had  gone  out  on  his  travels  thus 
young,  —  not  in  search  of  e.\citement,  to  kill  beasts, 
or  to  encounter  he  knew  not  what  novelty  and 
amusement,  —  but  that  he  might  see  men  and  know 
the  world,  lie  had  been  on  his  travels  for  more 
than  a  year  when  the  winds  blew  him  to  the  Man¬ 
darins.  O,  how  blessed  were  the  winds !  And,  more¬ 
over,  Sir  Rowley  found  that  his  son-in-law  was  well 
spoken  of  at  the  clubs  by  those  who  had  known  him 
during  his  university  Ciireer  as  a  man  popul.ar  as 
well  as  wise,  not  a  book-worra,  or  a  dry  philosopher, 

I  or  a  prig.  He  could  talk  on  all  subjects,  wiis  very 
generous,  a  man  sure  to  be  honored  and  respected ; 
and  then  such  a  handsome,  manly  fellow,  with  short 
brown  hair,  a  nose  divinely  chiselled,  an  Apollo’s 
mouth,  six  feet  high,  with  shoulders  and  legs  and 
arms  in  proportion,  —  a  pearl  of  pearls !  Only,  as 
Lady  Rowley  the  first  to  find  out,  he  liked  to 
have  his  own  way. 

“  But  his  way  is  such  a  good  w.ay,”  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke.  “  He  will  be  such  a  good  guide  for  the 
girls !  ” 

“  But  Emily  likes  her  way  too,”  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

Sir  Marmaduke  argued  the  matter  no  further,  but 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  husband  as  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  entith^d  to  have  his  own  way.  He 
probably  had  not  observed  his  daughter’s  temper  so 
accurately  as  his  wife  had  done.  With  eight  of 
them  coming  up  around  him,  how  should  he  have 
observed  their  tempers  ?  At  any  rate,  if  there  were 
anything  amiss  with  Emily’s  temper,  it  would  be 

I  well  that  she  should  find  her  master  in  such  a  hus¬ 
band  as  Louis  Trevelyan. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  little  household  in  Cur¬ 
zon  Street  went  on  well,  or,  if  anything  was  the 
matter,  no  one  outside  of  the  little  household  was 
aware  of  it.  And  there  was  a  baby,  a  boy,  a  young 
I  Louis,  and  a  baby  in  such  a  household  is  aj)t  to 
I  make  things  go  sweetly.  The  marriage  had  taken 
I  place  in  July,  and  after  the  wedding  tour  there  had 
j  wen  a  winter  and  a  spring  in  London  ;  and  then 
j  they  passed  a  month  or  two  at  the  seaside,  alter 

I  which  the  baby  had  been  born.  And  then  there 

came  another  winter  and  another  spring.  Nora 
Rowley  was  with  them  in  London,  and  by  this  time 
Mr.  Trevelyan  had  begun  to  think  that  he  should 
like  to  have  his  own  way  completely.  His  baby 
was  very  nice,  and  his  wife  was  clever,  pretty,  and 
attrtictive.  Nora  was  all  that  an  unmarried  sister 
should  be.  But  —  but  there  had  come  to  be  trouble 
and  bitter  words.  Lady  Rowley  had  been  right 


when  she  said  that  her  daughter  Emily  also  liked  to 
have  her  own  way.  I 

“  If  I  am  suspected,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her  I 
sister  one  morning,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  little  ' 
back  drawing-room,  “life  will  not  be  worth  hav¬ 
ing.” 

“  How  can  you  talk  of  being  suspected,  Emily  ?  ” 

“  What  docs  he  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  he 
would  rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here?— a 
man  older  than  my  own  father,  who  has  known  me 
since  I  was  a  baby  !  ” 

“  He  dill  n’t  mean  anything  of  that  kind,  Emily. 
You  know  he  did  not,  and  you  should  not  say  so. 

It  would  be  too  horrible  to  think  of.” 

“  it  was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to  be  spoken,  I 
know.  If  he  does  not  beg  my  pardon,  I  shall  —  ] 
shall  continue  to  live  with  him,  of  course,  as  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  because  of  baby.  But  he  shall 
know  what  1  think  and  feel.” 

“  If  I  were  you  I  would  forget  it.” 

“  How  can  1  forget  it  ?  Nothing  that  I  can  do 
])leases  him.  He  is  civil  and  kind  to  you  because 
lie  is  not  your  master ;  but  y  ou  don’t  know  what 
things  he  says  to  me.  Am  I  to  tell  Colonel  Osborne 
not  to  come  ?  Heavens  and  earth  !  How  should  I 
ever  hold  uji  my  head  again  if  I  were  driven  to  do 
that?  He  will  be  here  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt; 
and  Louis  will  sit  there  below  in  the  library,  and 
hear  his  step,  and  will  not  come  up.” 

“  I’ell  Richard  to  say  you  are  not  at  home.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  everybody'  will  understand  why'.  And 
for  what  am  I  to  deny  myself  in  that  way  to  the  best 
and  oldest  friend  I  have  ?  If  any  such  orders  are 
to  be  given,  let  him  give  them,  and  then  see  what 
will  come  of  it.” 

Airs.  Trevelyan  had  described  Colonel  Osborne 
truly,  as  far  as  words  went,  in  stjyring  that  he  had 
known  her  since  she  wits  a  boby',  and  that  he  was 
an  older  man  tlian  her  father.  Colonel  Osborne’s 
age  exceeded  her  father’s  by  aboot  a  month,  and  as 
he  was  now  past  fifty,  he  anight  be  considered,  per¬ 
haps,  in  that  re.spect,  to  be  a  safe  friend  for  a  young  | 
married  woman.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  a  : 
man  very  ditferent  fixun  Sir  Marmaduke.  I 

Sir  Marmaduke,  bleMed,  and  at  the  same  time  | 
biu-dened,  as  he  was  with  a  wife  and  eight  daughters,  ! 
and  condemned  as  he  had  been  to  pass  a  large  I 
portion  of  his  life  within  the  tropics,  had  become  at 
fifty  what  many  people  call  quite  a  middle-aged 
man.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  one  from  whom  the  , 
effervescence  and  elasticity  and  salt  of  youth  had  | 
altogether  passed  away.  He  was  fat  and  slow,  | 
thinking  inui-h  of  his  wife  and  eight  daughten,  : 
thinking  much  also  of  his  dinner.  Now  Colonel  [ 
Osborne  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  burdens  but  those  | 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  position  as  a  member  of  ! 
I’arliament,  —  a  man  of  fortune  to  whom  the  world 
had  been  very  easy.  It  was  not  therefore  said  so 
decidedly  of  him  as  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  that  he  was 
a  miihlle-agod  man,  although  he  had  probably 
already'  lived  more  than  two  tliirds  of  his  life.  And 
he  was  a  good-looking  man  of  his  age,  —  bald,  in¬ 
deed,  at  the  top  of  his  head,  and  with  a  considerable 
spi'inkling  of  gray'  hair  through  his  bushy  beard; 
but  upright  in  his  Ciuriage,  active,  .^d  quick  in  his 
step,  who  dressed  well,  and  was  clearly  determined 
to  make  the  most  he  could  of  what  remained  to  him 
of  the  advantages  of  youth.  Colonel  Osborne  was 
always  so  dressed  that  no  one  ever  observed  the 
nature  of  his  garments,  being,  no  doubt,  well  aware 
that  no  man  after  twenty-five  can  affbrd  to  call 
special  attention  to  his  coat,  his  hat,  his  cravat,  or 
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his  trousers  ;  but  nevertheless  the  matter  was  one  to 
which  he  paid  much  attention,  and  he  was  by  no 

1  means  lax  m  ascertaininpf  what  his  tailor  did  for  him. 

1  Ho  .always  rode  a  pretty  horse,  and  mounted  his 
'  groom  on  one  at  any  rate  as  pretty.  He  was  known 

1  to  have  an  excellent  stud  down  in  the  shires,  and 
'  had  the  reputation  of  goinf;  well  with  hounds.  Poor 

1  Sir  Mirmaduke  could  not  have  ridden  a  hunt  to 
;  save  eitlier  his  government  or  his  credit.  When, 
j  therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  to  her  sister  that 
Colonel  Osborne  was  a  man  whom  she  was  entitled 
i  to  regard  with  semi-parental  feelings  of  veneration 

1  because  ho  was  older  than  her  father,  she  tnade  a 
i  comparison  which  was  more  true  in  the  letter  than 
'  in  the  spirit.  And  when  she  asserted  th.at  Colontd 
j  Osborne  had  known  her  since  she  w.as  a  b.aby,  she 
fell  again  into  the  same  mistake.  Colonel  Osborne 
had  indeed  known  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  and 
h.ul  in  old  days  been  the  very  intimate  friend  of  h(‘r 
'  father ;  but  of  herself  he  had  seen  little  or  nothing 

1  since  those  baby  days,  till  he  had  met  her  just  as  she 
!  was  about  to  become  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  and  though 

1  it  was  natural  that  so  old  a  friend  should  come  to 
;  her,  and  congratulate  her,  and  renew  his  friendship, 

I  nevertheless  it  was  not  true  that  he  made  his 
'  appearance  in  her  husband’s  house  in  the  guise  of 
\  tte  useful  old  family  friend,  who  gives  silver  cups  to 
,  the  children,  and  kisses  the  little  girls  for  the  sake  of 
'  the  old  affection  which  he  has  borne  for  the  parents. 

'  We  all  know  the  appearances  of  that  old  gentleman, 
j  how  pleasant  and  dear  a  fellow  he  is,  how  welcome  is 
his  flee  within  the  gate,  how  free  he  makes  with  our 
j  wine,  generally  abusing  it,  how  he  tells  our  eldest 
d^iugfater  to  light  his  candle  for  him,  how  he  gave 
silver  cups  when  the  girls  were  born,  and  now 
bestows  tea-services  as  thej’  get  married,  —  a  most 
u-seful,  safe,  and  charming  fellow,  not  a  year  younger 
looking  or  more  nimble  than  ourselves,  without 
whom  life  would  be  very  blank.  We  all  know  that 
man ;  but  such  a  man  was  not  Colonel  Osborne  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  young  bride. 

Emily  Rowley,  when  she  was  brought  home  from 
the  Mandarin  islands  to  be  the  wife  of  Louis 
Trevelyan,  was  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  t.all. 
with  a  bust  rather  full  for  her  age,  with  dark  eyes,  — 
eyes  that  looked  to  be  dark  because  her  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  nearly  black,  but  which  were  in 
truth  so  varying  in  color  that  you  could  not  tell 
their  hue.  Her  brown  hair  was  very  dark  and  very 
soft ;  and  the  tint  of  her  complexion  was  brown  also, 
though  the  color  of  her  cheeks  was  often  so  bright 
as  to  induce  her  enemies  to  say  falsely  of  her  that 
she  painted  them.  And  she  was  very  strong,  as  are 
some  girls  who  come  from  the  tropics,  and  whom  a 
tropicu  climate  has  suited.  She  could  sit  on  her 
hone  the  whole  day  long,  and  would  never  be 
weary  with  dancing  at  the  Government  House  balls. 
When  Colonel  Osborne  was  introduced  to  her  as 
the  baby  whom  he  had  known,  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  be  intimate  with  so  pleasant  a 
friend,  —  meaning  no  harm,  indeed,  as  but  few  men 
do  mean  harm  on  such  occasions,  —  but  still,  not 
regarding  the  beautiful  young  woman  whom  he  had 
seen  as  one  of  a  generation  succeeding  to  that  of  his 
own,  to  whom  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  himself 
useful  on  account  of  the  old  friendship  which  he 
bore  to  her  father. 

It  was,  moreover,  well  known  in  London, — 
though  not  known  at  all  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  that 
this  ancient  Lothario  had  before  this  maile  himself 
troublesome  in  more  than  one  family.  He  was  fond 
of  intimacies  with  married  ladies,  and  perhaps  was 

_ 

not  averse  to  the  excitement  of  marital  hostility. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  hostility 
to  which  allusion  is  here  made  was  not  the  hostilitv 
of  the  pistol  or  the  horsewhip, —  nor  indeed  was  it  s 
generally  the  hostility  of  a  word  of  spoken  anger. 

A  young  husband  may  dislike  the  too  friendly 
hearing  of  a  friend,  and  may  yet  abstain  from  that 
outrage  on  his  own  dignity  and  on  his  wife  which  is 
conveyed  by  a  word  of  suspicion.  Louis  Trevelvan 
liiiving  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  hiiving  failed  to  make  his  wife  understand  that 
this  dislike  should  have  induced  her  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  the  Colonel’s  friendship,  had  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  speak  a  word  which  probably  be  would  have 
willingly  recalled  as  soon  as  spoken.  But  words 
spoken  cannot  be  recalled,  and  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  who  has  spjken  a  word  at  once  re- 
grette<l  are  far  too  proud  to  express  that  regret. 

.So  it  was  with  I.K)uis  Trevelyan  when  he  told  his 
wife  that  he  did  not  wish  Colonel  Osborne  to  come 
so  often  to  his  house.  He  had  said  it  with  a  flash¬ 
ing  eye  and  an  angry  tone ;  and  though  she  had 
seen  the  eye  flash  l)efore,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  angry  tone,  she  had  never  before  felt  herself  to 
be  insulted  by  her  husband.  As  soon  its  the  word 
had  been  spoken  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room  and 
bad  gone  down  among  his  books.  But  when  he 
was  iilone  he  knew  that  be  had  Insulted  his  wife, 
lie  was  quite  aware  that  he  should  have  spoken  to 
her  gently,  and  have  explained  to  her,  with  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  of 
them  that  this  friend’s  friendship  should  be  limited. 
There  is  so  much  in  a  turn  of  the  eye  and  in  the 
tone  given  to  a  word  when  such  things  have  to  be 
said,  —  so  much  more  of  importance  than  in  the 
words  themselves.  As  Trevelyan  thought  of  this, 
and  remembered  what  his  manner  had  been,  how 
much  anger  he  had  exprea«ed,  how  far  he  had  been 
from  having  his  arm  round  his  wife’s  waist  as,  he 
spoke  to  her,  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  go  up 
stairs  and  to  apologize.  But  he  was  one  to  whose 
nature  the  giving  of  any  apology  was  repulsive. 

He  could  not  bear  to  have  to  own  himself  to  have 
been  wrong.  And  then  his  wife  had  been  most  pro¬ 
voking  in  her  manner  to  him.  When  he  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  her  understand  his  wishes  by  certain 
disparaging  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out  as  to  Col¬ 
onel  Osborne,  saying  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man, 
one  who  did  not  show  his  true  character,  a  snake  in 
the  grass,  a  man  without  settled  principles,  and  such 
like, — his  wife  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  her 
friend,  and  had  openly  declared  that  she  did  not 
believe  a  word  ot  the  things  that  were  alleged 
against  him.  “  But  still,  for  all  that,  it  is  true,”  the 
husband  had  said.  “  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
think  so,”  the  wife  had  replied.  “  Men  do  believe 
evil  of  one  another  very  often.  But  you  must  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I 
have  known  Colonel  Osborne  much  longer  than 
you  have  done,  Louis,  and  papa  has  always  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  him.”  Then  Mr.  Trevelyan  had 
become  very  angry,  and  had  spoken  those  words 
which  he  could  not  recall.  As  he  walked  to  and 
fro  among  his  books  down  stairs,  be  almost  felt  that 
he  ought  to  beg  his  wife’s  pardon.  He  knew  his 
wife  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  not  for¬ 
give  him  unless  he  did  so.  He  would  do  so,  he 
thought,  but  not  exactly  now.  The  moment  would 
come  in  which  it  might  be  easier  than  at  present. 

He  would  be  able  to  assure  her,  when  he  went  up  to 
dress  for  dinner,  that  he  had  meant  no  harm.  They 
were  going  out  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of 
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r&nk,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Milborough,  a  ladv 
standing  high  in  the  world’s  esteem,  of  whom  his 
wife  stood  a  little  in  awe ;  and  he  calculated  that 
this  feeling,  if  it  did  not  make  his  task  easy,  would 
yet  take  from  it  some  of  its  difficulty.  Emily 
would  be,  not  exactly  cowed,  by  the  prospect  of 
Lady  Milborough’s  dinner,  but  perhaps  a  little 
reduced  from  her  usual  self-assertion.  He  would 
say  a  word  to  her  when  he  was  dressing,  assuring 
her  that  he  had  not  intended  to  animadvert  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  her  own  conduct. 

Luncheon  was  served,  and  the  two  ladies  went 
down  into  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not 
appear.  There  was  nothing  in  itself  singular  in 
that,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  declare  that  luncheon 
was  a  meal  too  much  in  the  day,  and  that  a  man 
should  eat  nothing  beyond  a  biscuit  between  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner.  But  he  would  sometimes  come  in 
and  eat  his  biscuit  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
drink  what  he  would  call  half  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
sherry.  It  would  probably  have  been  well  that  he 
should  have  done  so  now ;  but  he  remained  in  his  li¬ 
brary  behind  the  dining-room,  and  when  his  wife  and 
his  sister-in-law  had  gone  up  stairs,  he  became  anx¬ 
ious  t(f  learn  whether  Colonel  Osborne  would  come 
on  that  day,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  admit¬ 
ted.  He  had  been  told  that  Nora  Rowley  was  to 
be  called  for  by  another  lady,  a  Mrs.  Fairfax,  to  go 
out  and  look  at  pictures.  His  wife  had  declined  to  j 
join  Mrs.  Fairfax’s  party,  having  declared  that,  as  I 
she  was  going  to  dine  out,  she  would  not  leave  her 
baby  all  the  afternoon.  Louis  Trevelyan,  though 
he  strove  to  apply  his  mind  to  an  article  which  he 
was  writing  for  a  scientific  quarterly  review,  could 
not  keep  himself  from  anxiety  as  to  this  expected 
visit  from  Colonel  Osborne.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  jealous.  He  swore  to  himself  fifty  times  over 
that  any  such  feeling  on  his  part  would  be  a  mon¬ 
strous  injury  to  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  gratified  if  on  that  special  day 
Colonel  Osborne  should  be  informed  that  his  wife 
was  not  at  home.  Whether  the  man  were  admitted 
or  not,  he  would  beg  his  wife’s  pardon ;  but  he 
could,  he  thought,  do  so  with  more  thorough  efficacy 
and  affection  if  she  should  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  on  this  day. 

“  Do  Say  a  word  to  Richard,”  said  Nora  to  her 
sister  in  a  whisper,  as  they  were  going  up  stairs  af¬ 
ter  luncheon. 

“  I  will  not,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelvan. 

“  May  I  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  Nora.  I  should  feel  that  I  were 
demeaning  myself  were  I  to  allow  what  was  said  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  to  have  any  effect  upon  tne.” 

“  I  think  you  are  so  wrong,  Emily.  I  do  indeed.” 

“  You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  what 
to  do  in  my  own  house,  and  with  my  own  husband.” 

“  O  yes ;  certainly.” 

If  he  gives  me  any  command  I  will  obey  it.  Or 
if  he  had  expressed  his  wish  in  any  other  words  I 
would  have  complied.  But  to  be  told  that  he  would 
rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here!  if  you  had 
seen  his  manner  and  heard  his  words,  you  would  not 
have  been  surprised  that  I  shoidd  feel  it  ns  I  do.  It 
was  a  gross  insult, —  and  it  was  not  the  first.” 

As  she  spoke  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eye,  and 
the  bright  red  color  of  her  cheek  told  a  tale  of  her 
anger  which  her  sister  well  knew  how  to  read. 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  they  both 
knew  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  there.  Tiouis  Tre¬ 
velyan,  sitting  in  his  library,  also  knew  of  whose 
coming  that  knock  gave  notice. 


CHAPTER  II. 


COLONEL  08D0KNE. 


It  has  been  already  said  that  Colonel  Osborne  ^ 
was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  fortune,  a  member  of  Par-  ! 
liament,  and  one  who  carried  his  half-century  of  ' 
years  lightly  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  only  be  ne-  j 
cessary  to  say  further  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  ' 
popular  with  those  among  whom  he  lived,  as  a  poli¬ 
tician,  as  a  sportsman,  and  as  a  member  of  society.  ' 
He  coulj  speak  well  in  the  House,  though  he  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  it  was  generally  thought  of  him 
that  he  might  have  been  something  considerable,  ' 
had  it  not  suited  him  better  to  be  nothing  at  all.  ' 
lie  was  supposed  to  be  a  conservative,  and  generally  ’ 
voted  with  the  conservative  party;  but  he  could 
bo.ast  that  he  was  altogether  imlependent,  and  on 
an  occ.tsion  would  take  the  trouble  of  proving  him¬ 
self  to  be  so.  He  w.as  in  possession .  of  e.xcellent 
health ;  had  all  that  the  world  could  give ;  was  fond 
of  books,  pictures,  architecture,  and  china ;  had  va¬ 
rious  tastes,  and  the  means  of  indulging  thorn,  and  ' 
was  one  of  those  few  men  on  whom  it  seems  that 
every  pleasant  thing  has  been  lavished.  There  was 
that  little  slur  on  his  good  name  to  which  allusion  ^ 
has  been  made ;  but  those  who  knew  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  best  were  generally  willing  to  declare  that  no 
harm  was  intended,  and  that  the  evils  which  arose 
were  always  to  be  attributed  to  mistaken  jealousy. 
He  had,  his  friends  said,  a  free  and  pleasant  way 
with  women  which  women  like,  —  a  pleasant  way  of 
free  friendship ;  that  there  was  no  more,  and  that 
the  harm  which  had  come  had  always  come  from 
false  suspicion.  But  there  were  certain  ladles  about 
the  town,  — good,  motherly,  discreet  women,  —  who 
hated  the  name  of  Colonel  Osborne,  who  would  not 
admit  him  within  their  doors,  who  would  not  bow  to 
him  in  other  people’s  houses,  who  would  alwaj-s 
speak  of  him  as  a  serpent,  a  hyena,  a  kite,  or  a 
shark.  Old  Lady  Milborough  was  one  of  these,  a 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  hers  having  once  admitted 
the  serpent  to  her  intimacy. 

“  Augustus  Poole  was  wise  enough  to  t.ake  his  wife 
abroad,”  said  old  Lady  Milborough,  discussing  about 
this  time  with  a  gossip  of  hers  the  danger  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s  position,  “  or  there  would  have  been  a 
break  up  there ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  better 
girl  in  the  world  than  Jane  Marriott.” 

The  reader  may  be  ipiite  certain  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  no  premeditated  evil  intention  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  old  friend’s  daughter.  There  was  nothing  fiend¬ 
ish  in  his  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  who  boasted 
of  his  conquests.  He  was  not  a  ravening  wolf,  go¬ 
ing  about  seeking  ’''  om  he  might  devour;  but  he 
liked  that  which  was  pleasant ;  and  of  all  pleasant 
things  the  company  of  a  pretty  clever  woman  was 
to  him  the  pleasantest.  At  this  exact  period  of  his 
life  no  woman  w.as  so  pleasantly  pretty  to  him,  and 
so  agreeably  clever,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

When  Louis  Trevelyan  heard  on  the  stairs  the 
step  of  the  dangerous  nrin,  he  got  up  from  his  chair 
a.s  though  he  too  would  have  gone  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  had  he 
done  so.  Couhl  ho  have  done  thi.s,  and  kept  his 
temper  with  the  man,  he  would  Ii.ave  paved  the  way 
for  an  easy  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  But  when 
he  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and  h.ad  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  lock,  he  withdrew  again. 

He  told  himself  he  withdrew  because  he  would 
not  allow  bimself  to  be  jealous  ;  but  in  truth  he  did 
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so  because  he  knew  he  could  not  have  brought  him¬ 
self  to  be  civil  to  the  man  he  hated.  So  he  sat 
down,  and  took  up  his  pen,  and  began  to  cudgel  his 
brain  about  the  scientific  article.  He  was  intent 
on  raising  a  dispute  with  some  learned  pundit  about 
the  waves  of  sound,  —  but  he  could  think  of  no 
/Other  sound  than  that  of  the  light  steps  of  Colonel 
Osborne  as  he  had  "one  up  stairs.  lie  put  down 
his  pen,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  allowed  a  black 
frown  to  settle  upon  his  brow.  What  right  had  the 
man  to  come  there,  unasked  by  him,  and  disturb  his 
happiness  ?  And  then  this  poor  wife  of  his,  who 
knew  so  little  of  English  life,  who  had  lived  in  the 
Manderin  islands  almost  since  she  hfid  been  a  child, 
who  had  lived  in  one  colony  or  another  almost  since 
she  had  been  born,  who  had  had  so  few  of  those  ad¬ 
vantages  for  which  he  should  have  looked  in  marry¬ 
ing  a  wife,  how  was  the  poor  girl  to  conduct  herself 
properly  when  subjected  to  the  arts  and  practised 
villanies  of  this  viper  ?  Anil  yet  the  poor  girl  was 
so  stiff  in  her  temper,  had  picked  up  such  a  trick  of 
obstinacy  in  those  tropical  regions,  that  Louis  Tre¬ 
velyan  felt  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
her.  He  too  had  heard  how  Jane  Marriott  had 
been  carried  off  to  Naples  after  she  had  become  Mrs. 
Poole.  Must  he  too  carry  off  his  wife  to  Naples  in 
order  to  place  her  out  of  the  reach  of  this  hyena  V 
It  was  terrible  to  him  to  think  that  he  must  pack  up 
everything  and  run  away  from  such  a  one  as  Colonel 
Osborne.  And  even  were  he  to  consent  to  do  this, 
how  could  'he  e.xplain  it  all  to  that  very  wife  for 
whose  sake  he  would  do  it  ?  If  she  got  a  hint  of 
the  reason  she  would,  he  did  not  doubt,  refuse  to 
go.  As  he  thought  of  it,  and  as  that  visit  up  stairs 
prolonged  itself,  he  almost  thought  it  would  be  best 
for  him  to  be  round  with  her !  We  all  know  what 
a  husband  means  when  he  resolves  to  be  round  with 
his  wife.  He  began  to  think  that  he  would  not 
apologize  at  all  for  the  words  he  had  spoken,  —  but 
would  speak  them  again  somewhat  more  sharply 
than  before.  She  would  be  very  wrathful  with  him ; 
there  would  be  a  silent  enduring  indignation,  which, 
as  he  understood  well,  would  be  infinitely  worse 
than  any  torrent  of  words.  But  was  he,  a  man,  to 
abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  wife’s  anger? 
Should  he  be  deterred  from  saying  that  which  he 
conceived  it  would  be  right  that  he  should  say,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  stiff-necked?  No.  He  would  not 
apologize,  but  would  tell  her  .again  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  his  happiness  and  for  hers,  that 
all  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  should  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

He  was  brought  to  this  strongly  marital  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  length  of  the  man's  present  visit ;  by 
that,  and  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  his  wife  was  alone  with  Colonel  Osborne. 
Nora  had  been  there  when  the  man  came,  but  Mrs. 
Fairfax  had  called,  not  getting  out  of  her  carri.age, 
and  Nora  had  been  constrained  to  go  down  to  her. 
She  had  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Colonel  Osborne 
had  ob.“erved  and  partly  understood  the  hesitation. 
When  he  saw  it,  had  he  been  perfectly  well  minded 
in  the  matter  he  would  have  gone  too.  But  he 
probably  told  himself  that  Nora  Rowley  was  a  fool, 
and  that  in  such  matters  it  was  quite  enough  for  a 
man  to  know  that  he  did  not  intend  .any  harm. 

“  You  had  better  go  down,  Nora,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  ;  “  Mrs.  Fairfa.x  will  be  ever  so  angry  if  you 
ketm  her  waiting.” 

Then  Nora  had  gone  and  the  two  were  alone 
together.  Nora  had  gone,  and  Trevelyan  had 


heard  her  as  she  was  going,  and  knew  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  alone  with  his  wife. 

“  If  you  ean  manage  that  it  will  be  so  nice,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  continuing  the  conversation. 

“  My  de.ar  Emily,”  he  said,  “  you  must  not  talk  of 
my  manjiging  it,  or  you  will  spoil  it  all.” 

He  had  cmled  them  both  Emily  and  Nora  when 
Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  were  with  them 
before  the  marriage,  and,  taking  the  liberty  of  a 
very  old  family  friend,  had  continued  the  practice. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  quite  aware  that  she  had  been 
so  c.alled  by  him  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  — 
and  that  her  husb.and  had  not  objected.  But  that 
was  now  some  months  ago,  before  baby  was  bom  ; 
and  she  was  aware  also  that  he  had  not  called  her 
so  latterly  in  presence  of  her  husband.  She 
thoroughly  wished  that  she  knew  how  to  ask  him 
not  to  do  so  again ;  but  the  matter  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  she  could  not  make  such  a  request  without 
betraying  some  fear  on  her  husband’s  part.  The 
subject  which  they  were  now  discussing  was  too  im¬ 
portant  to  her  to  allow  her  to  dwell  upon  this 
trouble  at  the  moment,  and  so  she  permitted  him  to 
go  on  with  his  speech.  , 

“  If  I  were  to  manage  it,  as  you  call  it,  —  which  I 
can’t  do  at  all,  —  it  would  be  a  gross  job.” 

“  That ’s  all  nonsense  to  us.  Colonel  Osborne. 
Ladies  always  like  political  jobs,  and  think  that  they 
—  and  they  only  —  make  politics  bearable.  But 
this  would  not  be  a  job  at  all.  Papa  could  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else.  Think  how  long  he  has 
been  at  it !  ” 

The  matter  in  discussion  was  the  chance  of  an 
order  being  sent  out  to  Sir  Marmaduke  to  come 
home  from  nis  islands  at  the  public  expense,  to  give 
evidence,  respecting  colonial  government  in  general, 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
about  to  sit  on  the  subject  The  committee  had  been 
voted,  and  two  governors  were  to  be  brought  home 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence.  What  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  so  pleasant  to  a  governor  living  in 
tbe  Mandarin  islands,  who  had  had  a  holiday  lately, 
and  who  could  but  ill  afford  to  take  any  holidays  at 
his  own  expense  ?  Colonel  0sborne  was  on  this 
committee,  and,  moreover,  was  on  good  terms  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  There  were  men  in  office  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  Colonel  Osborne  a  service,  and 
then,  if  this  were  a  job,  it  would  be  so  very  little  of 
a  job !  Perhaps  Sir  Marmaduke  might  not  be  the 
very  best  man  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Mandarins  did  not  afford  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  that  colonial  lore  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  committee  to  master.  But  then  two  governors 
were  to  come,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  one 
of  the  best  sort,  and  one  of  the  second-best.  No  one 
supposed  that  excellent  old  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a 
paragon  of  a  governor,  but  then  he  had  an  infinity 
of  experience  !  For  over  twenty  years  he  had  been 
from  island  to  island,  and  had  at  least  steered  clear 
of  great  scrapes. 

“  We  ’ll  try  it,  at  any  rate,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Do,  Colonel  Osborne.  Mamma  would  come 
with  him,  of  course?” 

“  Wo  should  leave  him  to  manage  all  that.  It ’s 
not  very  likely  that  he  would  leave  Lady  Rowley 
behind.” 

“  lie  never  has.  I  know  he  thinks  more  of 
mamma  than  he  ever  does  of  himself.  Fancy  hav¬ 
ing  them  here  in  the  autumn !  I  suppose,  if  he  came 
for  the  end  of  the  session,  they  would  n’t  send  him 
back  quite  at  once  ?  ” 

“  I  rather  fancy  that  our  foreign  and  colonial  ser- 
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vants  know  how  to  stretch  a  point  when  they  find 
themselves  in  England.” 

“  Of  course  they  do.  Colonel  Osborne ;  and  why 
should  n’t  they  ?  Think  of  all  that  they  have  to  en¬ 
dure  out  in  those  horrible  places.  Ilow  would  you 
like  to  live  in  the  Mandariiis  ?  ” 

“  I  should  prefer  London,  certainly.” 

“  Of  course  you  would ;  and  3’ou  must  n’t  be¬ 
grudge  papa  a  month  or  two  when  he  comes.  I 
never  cared  about  your  being  in  Parliament  before, 
but  I  shall  think  so  much  of  you  now  if  you  can 
manage  to  get  papa  home.” 

There  could  be  nothing  more  innocent  than  this, 
—  nothing  more  innocent,  at  any  rate,  as  regarded 
any  offence  against  Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  just  then 
there  came  a  word  which  a  little  startled  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan,  and  made  her  feel  afraid  that  she  was  doing 
wrong. 

“  I  must  make  one  stipulation  with  you,  Emily,” 
said  the  Colonel. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  You  must  not  tell  your  husband.” 

“  O,  dear !  and  why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  you  are  sharp  enough  to  see  why  j’ou 
should  not.  A  word  of  this  repeated  at  anj’  club 
would  put  an  end  at  once  to  j’our  project,  an<l 
would  be  very  damaging  to  me.  And,  beyond  that, 

I  would  n’t  wish  him  to  know  that  1  liad  meddled 
with  it  at  all.  I  am  verj'  chary  of  having  my  name 
connected  with  anything  of  the  kind ;  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  wouldn’t  do  it  for  any  living  human 
being  but  yourself.  You  ’ll  promise  me,  Emily 
She  gave  the  promise,  but  there  were  two  things 
in  the  matter,  as  it  stood  at  present,  which  she  did 
not  at  all  like.  She  was  very  averse  to  having  any 
secret  from  her  husband  with  Colonel  Osborne; 
and  she  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  being  told  that  he 
was  doing  for  her  a  favor  that  he  would  not  have 
done  for  any  other  living  human  being.  Had  he 
said  so  to  her  yesterday,  before  those  offensive 
words  had  been  spoken  by  her  husband,  she  would 
not  have  thought  much  about  it  She  would  have 
connected  the  man’s  friendship  for  herself  with  his 
very  old  friendship  for  her  father,  and  she  would 
have  regarded  the  assurance  as  made  to  the  Row- 
leys  in  general,  and  not  to  herself  in  particular. 
But  now,  after  what  had  occurred,  it  pained  her  to 
be  told  by  Colonel  Osborne  that  he  would  make, 
specially  on  her  behalf,  a  sacrifice  of  his  political 
pride  which  he  would  make  for  no  other  person  liv¬ 
ing.  And  then,  as  he  had  called  her  by  her  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  as  he  had  exacted  the  promise,  there 
had  been  a  tone  of  affection  in  his  voice  that  she 
had  almost  feh  to  be  too  warm.  But  she  gave  the 
{Hxxnise ;  and  when  he  pressed  her  hand  at  parting, 
she  pressed  his  again,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
kiadnesB  to  be  done  to  her  fiither  and  mother. 

laMnediately  afterwards  Colonel  Osborne  went 
away,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  left  alone  in  her 
drawing-room.  She  knew  that  her  hnsband  was 
still  down  stairs,  and  listened  for  a  moment  to  hear 
whether  he  wonld  now  come  up  to  her.  And  he, 
too,  had  heard  the  Colonel’s  step  as  he  went,  and 
for  a  few  moments  had  doubted  whether  or  no  he 
would  at  once  go  to  his  wife.  Though  he  believed 
himself  to  be  a  man  very  firm  of  purpose,  his  mind 
had  oscillated  backwards  and  forwai^s  within  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  between  tliose  two  purposes 
of  being  round  with  his  wife,  and  of  begging  her 
pardon  for  the  words  which  he  had  already  spoken. 

He  believed  that  he  would  best  do  his  duty  by 
that  plan  of  being  round  with  her ;  but  then  it  would 


be  so  much  pleasanter,  —  at  any  rate,  so  much  | 
easier,  to  beg  her  pardon.  But  of  one  thing  he  was  I 
quite  certain,  he  must  by  some  means  exclude  !  I 
Colonel  Osborne  from  bis  house.  He  could  not  live  j 
and  continue  to  endure  the  feelings  which  he  bad 
sufiered  while  sitting  down  stairs  at  his  desk,  with  ' 
the  knowledge  that  Colonel  Oslwrne  wa.s  closeted 
with  his  wife  up  stairs.  It  might  be  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  That  his  wife  was  innocent  he  was  ' 
quite  sure.  But,  nevertheless,  he  was  himself  so  ' 
much  affected  by  some  feeling  which  pervaded  him  | 
in  reference  to  this  man,  that  all  bis  energy  was  de-  j 
stroyed,  and  his  powers  of  mind  ami  Itody  were  para-  j 
lyzed.  He  could  not  and  would  not  stand  it.  Rather 
than  that  he  would  follow  Mr.  Poole,  and  take  his 
wife  to  Naples.  So  resolving  be  put  bis  bat  on  his 
head,  and  walked  out  of  the  house.  He  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  afternoon’s  consideration  be¬ 
fore  he  took  either  the  one  step  or  the  oth<!r. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Emily  Trevelyan  went  ; 
up  stairs  to  her  babj'.  She  would  not  stir  as  long 
as  there  hail  been  a  chance  of  bis  coming  to  her. 

She  very  much  wished  that  he  would  come,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fierceness  of  her 
assertion  to  her  sister,  to  accept  any  slightest  hint  at 
an  apology  which  her  husband  might  offer  to  her.  To  ! 
this  stcite  of  mind  she  was  brought  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  havingr  secret  from  him,  and  by  a  sense,notof 
impropriety  on  her  own  part,  but  of  conduct  which 
some  people  might  have  called  improper  in  her 
mode  of  parting  from  the  man  against  whom  her 
husband  had  warned  her.  The  warmth  of  that 
hand-pressing,  and  the  affectionate  tone  in  which  her 
name  had  been  pronounced,  and  the  promise  made  to  , 
her,  softened  her  heart  towards  her  husband.  Had 
be  gone  to  her  now,  and  said  a  word  to  her  in  gen-  ' 
tleness,  ail  might  have  been  made  right.  But  be  did 
not  go  to  her. 

“  If  be  chooses  to  be  cross  and  sulky,  be  may  be 
cross  and  sulky,”  said  Mm.  Trevelyan  to  herself  as 
she  went  up  to  her  baby. 

“  Has  Louis  been  with  you  ?  ”  Nora  asked,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  brought  her  Lome. 

“  I  have  not  seen  him  since  you  left  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelj'an. 

“  I  suppose  he  went  out  before  Colonel  Os-  i 
borne  ? ”  j 

“  No,  indeed.  He  waite<l  till  Colonel  Osborne 
bad  gone,  and  then  he  went  himself;  but  he  did  not 
come  near  me.  It  is  for  him  to  judge  of  his  own  ; 
conduct,  but  I  must  say  that  I  think  he  is  very  , 
foolish.” 

This  the  young  wife  said  in  a  tone  -which  clearly  I 
indicated  that  she  had  judged  her  husband’s  conduct,  { 
and  had  found  it  to  be  very  foolish  indeed. 

“  Do  3’ou  think  that  papa  an<l  mamma  will  really 
come  ?  ”  said  Nora,  changing  the  subject  of  conver-  | 
sation.  I 

“  How  can  I  tell  ?  How  am  1  to  know  ?  After  i 
all  that  has  passed  1  am-afraid  to  say  a  word,  lest  I  i 
should  be  accused  of  doing  wrong.  But  remember  j 
this,  Nora,  you  are  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  | 
one.” 

“  You  will  tell  Ijouis  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  will  tell  no  one.” 

“  Dear,  dear  Emily ;  pray  do  not  keep  anything  ; 
secret  from  him.”  ' 

“What  do  you  mean  by  secret?  There  isn’t 
any  secret.  Only  in  such  matters  as  that  —  about  i 
politics  —  no  gentleman  likes  to  have  his  name  j 
talked  about !  ” 

A  look  of  great  distress  c."me  upon  Nora’s  face  as  |  I 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


she  heanl  this.  To  her  it  seemed  to  be  very  bad  that 
there  should  be  a  secret  between  her  sister  and  Col¬ 
onel  Osborne  to  be  kept  from  her  brothe,r-in-law. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  suspect  me  next  ?  ”  said  JIrs. 
Trevelyan,  angrily. 

“  Emily,  how  can  you  say  anything  so  cruel  ?  ” 

“  You  look  as  if  you  did.” 

“  1  only  mean  that  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
tell  all  this  to  Louis.” 

“  How  can  I  tell  him  Colonel  Osborne’s  private 
business,  when  Colonel  Osborne  has  desired  me  not 
to  do  so.  For  whose  sake  is  Colonel  Osborne  doing 
this  ?  For  papa’s  and  mamma’s  !  I  suppose  Louis 
won't  be  — jealous,  because  I  want  to  have  papa 
and  mamma  home.  It  would  not  be  a  bit  less  un¬ 
reasonable  than  the  other.” 


CIIAPTEll  HI. 
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Louis  Trevelyan  went  down  to  his  club  in  Pall 
Mall,  the  Acrobats,  and  there  heard  a  rumor  that 
addeil  to  his  anger  against  Colonel  Osborne.  The 
Acrobats  was  a  very  distinguLshed  club,  into  which 
it  was  now  dillicult  for  a  young  man  to  find  his 
way,  and  almost  impossible  for  a  man  who  was  no 
longer  young  and  therefore  known  to  many.  It 
had  been  founded  some  twenty  years  since,  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  muscular  exercise  and  gymnastic 
amusements;  but  the  promoters  had  become  lat  and 
lethargic,  and  the  Acrobats  spent  their  time  mostly 
in  playing  whist  and  in  ordering  and  eating  their 
dinners.  There  were  supposed  to  l)e  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  j)art  of  the  building  certain  poles  and  sticks 
and  parallel  bars  with  which  feats  of  activity  might 
be  practised,  but  no  one  ever  asked  fur  them  nowa¬ 
days,  and  a  man,  when  he  became  an  Acrobat,  did 
80  with  a  view  either  to  the  whist  or  the  cook,  or 
^ibly  to  the  social  excellences  of  the  club.  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  an  Acrobat ;  —  as  was  also  Colonel 
Osborne. 

“  So  old  Rowley  is  coming  liorae,”  saiil  one  distin- 
gaiehed  Acrobat  to  another  in  Trevelyan’s  hearing. 

“  How  the  deuce  is  he  managing  that  ?  He  was 
here  a  year  ago ” 

“  Osborne  is  getting  it  done.  He  is  to  come  as  a 
witness  for  this  committee.  It  must  be  no  end  of  a 
lounge  for  him.  It  does  n’t  count  as  leave,  and  he 
has  every  shilling  paid  for  him,  down  to  his  cab-fares 
when  he  goes  out  to  dinner.  There ’s  nothing  like 
haring  a  friend  at  Court.” 

Such  was  the  secrecy  of  Colonel  Osborne’s  secret  ? 
^  had  been  so  chary  of  having  his  name  mentionetl 
in  connection  with  a  political  job,  tlmt  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  his  young  friend  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  secret  from  her  husband,  and  yet  the  hus¬ 
band  heard  the  whole  storj'  told  oj)enly  at  his  club 
on  the  same  day !  There  was  nothing  in  the  story 
to  anger  Trevelyan,  had  he  not  immediately  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  plan  in  the  matter  between  his 
wife  and  Colonel  Osborne  of  which  he  had  been 
kept  ignorant.  Hitherto,  indeed,  his  wife,  as  tlie 
reader  knows,  could  not  have  told  him.  He  had  not 
wen  her  since  the  matter  bail  been  discussed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  friend.  Hut  he  was  angry  be¬ 
cause  he  first  learneil  at  his  club  that  which  he 
thought  he  ought  to  have  learned  at  home. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  house,  be  went  at  once 
to  his  wife’s  room ;  but  her  maid  was  with  her,  and 
nothing  could  be  said  at  that  moment.  He  then 
dressed  himself,  intending  to  go  to  Emily  as  soon  as 


the  girl  had  left  her ;  but  the  girl  remained,  —  was, 
as  he  believed,  kept  in  the  room  purposely  by  his 
wife,  so  tliat  be  should  have  no  moment  of  private 
conversation.  lie  went  down  stairs,  therefore,  and 
found  Nora  standing  by  the  drawing-room  fire.  < 

“  So  you  are  dressed  first  to-day  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I 
thought  your  turn  always  came  last.” 

”  Emily  sent  Jenny  to  me  first  to-day,  because  she 
thought  you  would  be  home,  and  she  did  n’t  go  up 
to  dress  till  the  last  minute.” 

This  was  inteudeil  well  by  Nora,  but  it  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect.  Trevelyan,  who  had  no 
command  over  his  own  feature 3' frowned,  and  showed 
that  he  was  displeased.  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
thinking  whe'ther  he  would  isk  Nora  any  question 
as  to  this  report  alxiut  her  father  and  mothea;  but 
before  he  had  spoken  his  wife  was  in  the  room. 

“  We  are  all  late.  1  fear  said  Emily. 

“  You,  at  any  rate,  are  the  hist,”  said  her  husband. 

“  About  half  a  minute,”  saUl  the  wife. 

Then  they  got  into  the  hired  brougham  which  was 
standing  at  the  door. 

Trevelyan,  in  the  sweet  days  of  his  early  confi¬ 
dence  with  his  wife,  had  offered  to  keep  a  carriage 
for  her,  explaining  to  her  that  the  lu.xury,  though 
costly,  would  not  be  beyond  his  reach.  But  she  had 
jiersuailed  him  against  the  carriage,  and  there  had 
come  to  be  an  agreement  that,  Instead  of  the  carriage, 
there  should  always  l>%  an  autumn  tour.  ‘‘  One 
learns  something  from  going  about :  but  one  learns 
nothing  from  keeping  a  carriage,”  Emily  had  said. 
Those  had  "been  hapjiy  days,  in  which  it  bad  been 
intended  that  everything  should  always  be  rose-col¬ 
ored.  Now  he  was  meditating  whether,  m  lieu  of 
t’otit  autumn  tour,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take 
his  wit’e  away  to  Naples  altogether,  so  that  she 
might  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  —  of  —  of 
—  no,  not  even  to  himself  would  he  think  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Osborne  as  his  wife’s  lover.  The  idea  was  too 
horrible !  And  yet,  how  dreadful  was  it  that  he 
should  have,  fur  any  reason,  to  withdraw  her  from 
the  influence  of  any  man  ! 

Lady  Mil  borough  lived  ever  so  far  away,  in  Ec- 
cleston  Sejuare,  but  Trevelyan  did  not  say  a  single 
word  to  either  of  his  companions  during  the  jonrney. 
He  was  cross  and  vexed,  and  was  conscious  that 
they  knew  that  he  was  cross  and  vexed.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  her  sister  talked  to  each  other  the 
whole  way,  but  they  did  so  in  that  tom^which  clearly 
indicates  that  the  conversation  is  made  up,  not  for 
any  interest  attached  to  the  questions  asked  or  the 
answers  given,  but  because  it  is  expedient  that  there 
should  not  be  silence.  Nora  said  something  about 
Marshall  and  Snellgrove,  and  tried  to  make  believe 
that  she  was  very  anxious  for  her  sister’s  answer. 
And  Emily  said  something  alxiut  the  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  her  mind 
was  quite  at  ease.  But  both  of  them  failed  alto¬ 
gether,  and  knew  that  they  failed.  Once  or  twice 
Trevelyan  thought  that  he  would  say  a  word  in 
token,  as  it  were,  of  repentance.  Like  the  naughty 
child  who  knew  that  he  was  n.aughty,  he  was  trying 
to  be  good.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  The  fiend 
was  too  strong  within  him.  She  must  have  known 
that  there  w;is  a  proposition  for  her  father's  return 
through  Colonel  Osborne’s  influence.  As  that  roan 
at  the  club  had  heard  it,  how  could  she  not  have 
known  it  V  When  they  got  out  at  Lady  Milborough’s 
door  he  had  spoken  to  neither  of  them. 

There  was  a  large  dull  party,  made  up  mostly  of 
old  people.  Lady  Milboroogh  and  Trevelyan’s 
mother  had  been  bosom-friend^  and  Lady  Milbor- 
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ough  had  on  this  account  taken  upon  herself  to  be 
much  interested  in  Trevelyan’s  wife.  But  Louis 
Trevelyan  himself,  in  discussing  Lady  Milborougli 
with  Emily,  had  rather  turned  his  mother’s  old 
friend  into  ridicule,  and  Emily  had,  of  course,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  husband’s  mode  of  thinking.  Lady  Jlil- 
borough  had  once  or  twice  given  her  some  advice 
on  small  matters,  telling  her  that  this  or  that  air 
would  be  good  for  her  baby,  and  c.xplaining  that  a 
mother,  during  a  certain  interesting  portion  of  her 
life,  should  refresh  herself  with  a  certain  kind  of 
malt  lifiuor.  Of  all  counsel  on  such  domestic  sub¬ 
jects  hirs.  Trevelyan  was  impatient,  —  as  indeed  it 
was  her  nature  to  be  in  all  matters,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  authorized  as  she  had  been  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  manner  of  speaking  of  his  motluir’s  friend, 
she  had  taken  a  habit  of  quizzing  Lady  ^lilborough 
behind  her  back,  and  almost  of  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  before  the  old  lady’s  face.  Lady  Milborougli, 
who  was  the  most  affectionate  old  soul  alive,  and 
good-tempered  with  her  friends  to  a  fault,  had 
never  resented  this,  but  had  come  to  fear  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  perhaps  a  little  flighty.  She  had 
never  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  say  anything  worse 
of  her  young  friend’s  wife  than  that.  And  she 
would  always  add  that  that  kind  of  thing  would 
cure  itself  as  the  nursery  became  full.  It  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  not 
anticipating  much  pleasur#  from  Lady  Milborough’s 
party,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the  invitation  as  a 
matter  of  duty. 

There  was  present  among  the  guests  a  cert.ain 
Honorable  Charles  Glascock,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  made  the  affair  more  interesting 
to  Nora  than  it  was  to  her  sister.  It  bad  been  whis¬ 
pered  into  Nora’s  ears,  by  more  than  one  person,  — 
and  among  others  by  Lady  Milborough,  whose  own 
daughters  were  all  married, — that  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  become  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Charles 
Glascock.  Now,  whether  she  might  think  fit,  or 
whether  she  might  not,  the  presence  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  under  such  circumstances,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  gave  an  interest  to  the  evening.  And 
as  Lady  Milborough  took  care  that  Mr.  Glascock 
should  take  Nora  down  to  dinner,  the  interest  was 
very  great.  Mr.  Glascock  was  a  good-looking  man, 
just  under  forty,  in  Parliament,  heir  to  a  peerage, 
and  known  to  be  well  off  in  respect  to  income. 
Lady  Milborough  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told 
Nora  Rowley  that,  should  encouragement  in  that 
direction  come  in  her  way,  she  ought  to  allow  her¬ 
self  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  A  certain 
amount  of  encouragement  had  come  in  her  way,  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  fall  in  love 
with  Mr.  Glascock.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  quite  conscious  of  the  advantages  of 
his  own  position,  and  that  his  powers  of  talking 
about  other  matters  than  those  with  which  he  was 
immediately  connected  were  limited.  She  did  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  in  truth  paid  her  the  compliment 
of  falling  in  love  with  her,  ami  this  is  a  compliment 
to  which  few  girls  are  indifferent.  Nora  might 
perhaps  have  tried  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock, 
had  she  not  been  forced  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  him  and  another.  This  other  one  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  as  she  well  knew  ;  and  she  certainly 
had  not  fallen  in  love  with  him.  But  still  the  com¬ 
parison  was  forced  upon  her,  and  it  did  not  result  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Glascock.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr. 
Glascock,  as  he  sat  next  to  her,  almost  proposed  to  her. 

“  You  have  never  seen  Monkhams  i*  ”  he  said. 
Monkhams  was  his  father’s  seat,  —  a  very  grand 


place  in  Worcestershire.  Of  course  he  knew  very 
well  that  she  had  never  seen  Monkhams.  How 
should  she  have  seen  it? 

“  I  have  never  been  in  that  part  of  England  at 
all,”  she  replied. 

“  I  should  so  like  to  show  you  Monkhams.  The 
oaks  there  are  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Do  you 
like  oaks  ?  ” 

“  Who  docs  not  like  o.aks  ?  But  we  have  none 
in  the  islands,  and  nobody  has  ever  seen  so  few  as 
I  have.” 

“  I  ’ll  show  you  Monkhams  some  day.  Shall  I  ? 
Indeed  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  really  show  you 
Monkhams.” 

Now  when  an  unmarried  man  talks  to  a  young 
lady  of  really  showing  her  the  house  in  which  it  will 
be  his  destiny  to  live,  he  can  hardly  mean  other 
than  to  invite  her  to  live  there  with  him.  It  must 
at  least  be  bis  purpose  to  signify  that,  if  duly  en¬ 
couraged,  he  will  so  invite  her.  But  Nora  Rowley 
(lid  not  give  Mr.  Glascock  much  encouragement  on 
this  (xicasion. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will  ' 
ever  take  me  into  that  part  of  the  country,”  she 
said.  There  was  something  perhaps  in  her  tone  : 
which  cheeked  Mr.  Glascock,  so  that  he  did  not  | 
then  press  the  invitation.  . 

When  the  ladies  were  up  stairs  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Lady  Milborough  contrived  to  seat  herself  on 
a  couch  intended  for  two  persons  only,  close  to  Mrs.  | 
Trevelyan.  Emily,  thinking  that  she  might  perhaps  | 
hear  some  advice  about  Guiness’s  stout,  prepared 
herself  to  be  saucy.  But  the  matter  in  hand  was 
graver  than  that.  Lady  Milborough’s  mind  was  un¬ 
easy  about  Colonel  Osborne. 

“  My  dear,”  said  she,  “  was  not  your  father  very 
intimate  with  that  Colonel  Osborne  ?  ” 

“  He  is  very  intimate  with  him.  Lady  Milborough.” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  I  thought  I  had  heard  so.  That  m^ea 
it,  of  course,  natural  that  you  should  know  him.” 

“  We  have  known  him  all  our  lives,”  said  Emily, 
forgetting  probably,  that,  out  of  the  twenty-three 
years  and  some  months  which  she  had  hitherto  lived, 
there  had  been  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  in  which  she  had  never  seen  this  man 
whom  she  had  known  all  her  life.  { 

“  That  makes  a  difference,  of  course ;  and  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  anything  against  him.” 

“  I  hope  not,  Laciy  Milborough,  because  we  are 
all  especially  fond  of  him,”  This  was  said  with  so 
much  of  purpose  that  poor  dear  old  Lady  Milbo^ 
ough  was  stopped  in  her  good  work.  She  knew 
well  the  terrible  strait  to  which  Augustus  Poole  bad 
been  brought  with  his  wife,  although  nobody  sup¬ 
posed  that  Poole’s  wife  had  ever  entertained  a  wrong 
thought  in  her  pretty  little  heart.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  break  up  his  establishment, 
and  take  his  wife  to  Naples,  because  this  horrid 
Colonel  would  make  himself  at  home  in  Mrs.  Poole’s 
drawing-room  in  Knightsbridge.  Augustus  Poole, 
with  courage  enough  to  take  any  man  by  the  beard, 
had  taking  by  the  beard  been  possible,  had  found  it 
impossible  to  dislodge  the  Colonel.  lie  could  not 
do  so  without  making  a  row  which  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  himself  and  injurious  to  his  wife;  and 
therefore  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Poole  to  Naples.  La¬ 
dy  jMilborough  knew  the  whole  story,  and  thought 
that  she  foresaw  that  the  same  thing  was  about 
to  happen  in  the  drawing-room  in  Curzon  Street. 
When  she  attempted  to  say  a  word  to  the  wife,  she 
found  herself  stopped.  She  could  not  go  on  in  that 
quarter  after  the  reception  with  which  the  begin- 
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ning  of  her  word  had  been  met.  But  perhaps  she 
mi»ht  succeed  better  with  the  husband.  After  all, 
her  friendship  was  with  the  Trevelyan  side,  and  not 
with  the  Rowleys. 

“  My  dear  Louis,"  she  said,  “  I  want  to  speak  a 
word  to.  you.  Come  here.”  And  then  she  led  him 
into  a  distant  corner,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  watching  her 
all  the  while,  and  guessing  why  her  husband  w<\s 
thus  carried  aw;^.  “  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  lit¬ 

tle  hint,  which  I  am  sure  J  believe  is  (juite  unne¬ 
cessary,”  co.utinued  Lady  Milborough.  Then  she 
paused,  but  Trevelyan  would  not  speak.  She 
Iwked  into  his  face  and  saw  that  it  was  black.  But 
the  man  was  the  only  child  of  her  dearest  friend, 
and  she  persevered.  “  Do  you  know  I  don’t  quite 
like  that  Colonel  Osborne  coming  so  much  to  your 
house.”  The  face  before  her  became  still  blacker, 
but  still  the  man  said  nothing.  “  I  dare  say  it  is  a 
prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I  have  always  disliked 
him.  I  think  he  is  a  dangerous  friend  ;  —  what  I 
call  a  snake  in  the  grass.  And  though  Emily’s  high 
good  sense,  and  love  for  you,  and  general  feelings 
on  such  a  subject,  arc  just  what  a  husband  must  dc- 
jire.  —  Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  possibility 
of  anything  wrong  has  never  entered  into  her  head. 
But  it  is  the  very  purity  of  her  innocence  which 
makes  the  danger.  He  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  would 
just  say  a  word  to  her,  if  I  were  you,  to  make  her 
understand  that  his  coming  to  her  of  a  morning  is 
not  desirable.  Upon  my  word  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  going  about  and 
making  mischief  between  men  and  their  wives.” 

Thus  she  delivered  herself ;  and  Louis  Trevelyan, 
though  he  was  sore  and  angry,  could  not  but  feel 
that  she  had  taken  the  part  of  a  frieml.  All  that 
she  had  said  had  been  true ;  all  that  she  had  said  to 

I  him  he  had  said  to  himself  more  than  once.  lie  too 
hated  the  man.  lie  believed  him  to  be  a  snake  in 
the  grass.  But^t  was  intolerably  bitter  to  him  that 
he  should  be  warned  about  his  wife’s  conduct  by 
any  living  human  being ;  that  he,  to  whom  the  world 
had  been  so  full  of  good  fortune,  —  that  he,  who  had 
in  truth  taught  himself  to  think  that  he  deserved 
M  much  good  fortune,  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  care  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  because  of  danger 
between  himself  and  his  wife  !  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 
“  He  is  not  a  man  whom  I  like  myself,”  he  said. 

“Just  be  careful,  Louis,  that  is  all,”  said  Lady 
Milborough,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

To  be  cautioned  about  his  wife’s  conduct  cannot 
be  pleasant  to  any  man,  and  it  was  very  unpleasant 
to  Louis  Trevelyan.  lie,  too,  had  been  asked  a 
question  about  Sir  Marmaduke’s  expected  visit  to 
England  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room.  All 
tbe  town  had  heard  of  it  except  himself.  lie  hardly 
spoke  another  word  that  evening  till  the  brougham 
*»•  announced  ;  and  his  wife  had  observed  his 
silence.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
be  together  with  his  wife  and  Nora  Rowley,  he  im¬ 
mediately  asked  a  question  about  Sir  Mannaduke. 
“Emily,”  he  said,  “  is  there  any  truth  in  a  report  I 
bear  that  your  father  is  coming  home  ?  ”  No  an¬ 
swer  was  made,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was 
silence.  “  You  must  have  heard  of  it,  then  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Nora,  as  Emily 
»ill  not  reply.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  your 
lather’s  coming  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  it,”  said  Nora,  slowly. 

“  And  why  have  I  not  been  told  ?  ” 

“  It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
boldly. 


“  A  secret  from  me ;  and  everybotly  else  knows 
it !  And  why  was  it  to  be  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be 
known,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  And  what  has  Colonel  Osborne  to  do  between 
you  and  your  father  in  any  matter  with  which  I  may 
not  be  made  acquainted  ?  I  will  have  nothing  mor# 
between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne.  You  shall  not 
see  Colonel  Osborne.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  ”  * 

“  Yes,  I  hear  you,  Louis.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  me  ?  By  G - ,  you 

shall  ob<*y  me !  Remember  this,  that  I  lay  my  posi¬ 
tive  order  upon  you  that  you  shall  not  see  Cobnel 
Osborne  again.  You  do  not  know  it,  perhaps,  but 
you  are  already  forfeiting  your  reputation  as  an 
honest  woman,  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  me,  by 
your  familiarity  with  Colonel  Osborne.” 

“  O  Louis,  do  not  say  that !  ”  said  Nora. 

“  Y’ou  had  better  let  him  speak  it  all  at  once,” 
said  Phnily. 

“  I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say.  It  is  now 
only  necessary  that  you  should  give  me  your  solemn 
assurance  that  you  will  obey  me.” 

“  If  you  have  said  all  that  you  have  to  say,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  listen  to  me,”  said  his  wife. 

“  I  will  listen  to  nothing  till  you  have  given  me 
your  promise.” 

“  Then  I  certainly  shall  not  give  it  you.” 

“  Dear  Emily,  pray,  pray,  do  what  he  tells  you,” 
said  Nora. 

“  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as 
I  tell  her,”  said  Trevelyan.  “  And  because  she  is 
obstinate,  and  will  not  learn  from  those  who  know 
better  than  herself  what  a  woman  may  do,  and  what 
she  may  not,  she  will  ruin  herself,  and  destroy  my 
happiness.” 

“I  know  that  you  have  destroyed  my  happiness 
by  your  unreasonable  jealousy,”  said  the  wife. 
“  Have  you  considered  what  I  must  feel  in  having 
such  words  addre.ssed  to  me  by  my  husband  ?  If  1 
am  fit  to  be  told  that  1  must  promise  not  to  see  any 
man  living,  I  cannot  be  fit  to  be  amr  man’s  wife.” 
Then  she  burst  out  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  tears,  and 
in  this  condition  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  entered 
her  house,  and  hurried  up  to  her  own  room. 

“  Indeed,  she  has  not  been  to  blame,”  said  Nora 
to  Trevelyan  on  the  staircase. 

“  Why  has  there  been  a  secret  kept  from  me 
between  her  and  this  man  ;  and  that,  too,  after  I 
had  cautioned  her  against  being  intimate  with  him  ? 
I  am  sorry  that  she  should  suffer ;  but  it  is  better 
that  she  should  suffer  a  little  now  than  that  we 
should  both  suffer  much  by  and  by.” 

Nora  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  the  truth 
about  the  committee,  and  Colonel  Osborne’s  prom¬ 
ised  influence,  and  the  reason  why  there  was  to  be  a 
secret.  But  she  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  her  sister  to  make  the  matter  plain,  and  he  was 
too  much  angered  to  listen  to  her.  He  shook  his 
head  when  she  spoke  of  Colonel  Osborne’s  dislike  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  “  All  the  world  knows  it,”  he  said  with 
scornful  laughter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  endeavored  to  explain 
to  him  that,  though  all  the  world  might  know  it, 
Emily  herself  had  only  heard  of  the  proposition  as 
a  thing  quite  unsettled,  as  to  which  nothing  at  pres¬ 
ent  should  be  spoken  openly.  It  was  in  vain  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  peace  on  that  night.  Nora  hurried 
up  to  her  sister,  and  found  that  the  hysterical  tears 
had  again  given  place  to  anger.  She  would  not  see 
her  husband,  unless  he  would  beg  her  pardon ;  and 
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he  would  not  see  her  unless  she  wftuUl  give  the 
promise  he  demanded.  And  the  husband  and  wife 
did  not  see  each  other  again  on  that  night. 

[To  be  continued.] 


•  NATHANIEL  IIAAVTIIORNE. 

The  institutions  and  social  life  of  America  would 
appear  iri'soine  respects  unfavorable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  form  of  literary  activity  in  which  the 
imagination  is  principally  concerned.  There  is  a 
hanlness  and  matter-of-fact  qualitjf  alike  about  the 
types  of  character  and  the  hi.storical  environments 
which  the  Western  Continent  presents  to  the  writer’s 
study  and  choice  while  he  himself  is  open  to  the 
same  influences  that  tend  to  produce  these  gen¬ 
eral  features  of  national  life.  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  at  once  less  favorable  conditions  for 
the  generation  of  the  idealistic  faculty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  les.s  material  for  its  exercise,  on  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  this  twofold  operation  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  materialistic  complexion  of  the  life  of  that 
great  nation,  its  literature  is  not  without  examples 
of  conspicuous  idealism.  A  country  that  can  boast 
of  three  such  contemporary  authors  as  Emerson  in 
Philosophy,  Longfellow  in  Poetry,  and  Hawthorne 
in  Pure  Fiction,  cannot  be  considered  a. barren  or 
unhopeful  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  richer  fruits 
of  the  imagination. 

As  a  literary  artist  and  in  respect  of  that  charac¬ 
teristic  so  difficult  to  analyze  or  define,  but  to  which 
common  consent  has  as.signed  the  name  Genius,  it 
is  questionable  whether  atnong  the  distinguished  and 
remarkable  men  whom  America  has  produced, 
there  is  any  one  of  higher  rank  than  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  —  if,  indeed,  his  equal.  He  has  no 
glittering  brilliance  to  arrest  vulgar  notice,  no  high- 
pressure  enthusiasm  or  sweeping  passion  hurrying 
away  with  whirlwind  power  great  and  small  that 
come  within  its  range,  nor  that  rude  muscular  force 
that  compels  attention,  and  often  commands  a.“sent. 
lie  is  calm,  dreamy,  subtle,  with  an  imagination 
most  penetrating,  a  refined,  almost  a  fastidious, 
taste. ;  and  in  his  hands  the  pen  becomes  a  very 
magician’s  wand,  “creating,”  as  he  himself  .says, 
“  the  semblance  of  a  world  out  of  airy  matter,  with 
the  impalpable  beauty  of  a  soap-bubble.” 

He  is  very  far  from  being  one  of  Carlyle’s  heroes : 
be  is  eminently  the  man  of  contemplation,  —  not  of 
action.  His  part  in  the  drama  of  life  —  if  it  can 
be  properly  called  a  part  in  the  drama  at  all  —  is 
not  on  the  busy  stage,  mingling  in  the  throng  by 
whom  the  movement  is  carried  on  and  the  plot 
worked  out ;  but  aside  as  a  spectator,  sympathizing 
with  yet  eritical  of  all,  and  recognizing  the  hidden 
springs  of  the  action  and  the  influences,  reaching 
from  beyond  the  present  and  the  visible,  that  sway  the 
actors,  with  a  far  keener  and  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  any  of  themselves.  It  eould  not  be  liet- 
ter  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
in  reference  to  his  own  share  of  the  transactions  at 
Blithedale :  “  It  resembles  that  of  the  chorus  in  a 
clas.sic  j)lay,  which  seems  to  be  set  aloof  from  the 
possibility  of  personal  eoncemment  and  bestows  the 
whole  measure  of  its  hope  or  fear,  its  exultation  or 
sorrow,  on  the  fortunes  of  otl)ers,  between  whom  and 
itself  thb  sympathy  is  the  only  bond.”  He  is  med¬ 
itative,  sympathetic,  interpretative ;  too  poised  to 
be  decisive  ;  with  an  ear  too  justly  open  to  the 
multitudinous  voices  within  him  to  become  the 
clear  and  pronounced  organ  and  advoc*ate  of  any 
one.  Hence  at  once  a  certain  suggestiveness  and 


reticence,  a  tendency  to  raise  questions  rather  than 
to  settle  them,  and  a  delicacy,  almost  diffidence,  of 
treatment,  which  by  some  is  felt  to  be  most  insinu¬ 
ating,  bj'  others  timid  or  tantalizing.  Tliere  are 
dark  and  curious  chambers  within  his  consciousness, 
which  perhaps  a  w.mt  of  firmness  and  courage,  per¬ 
haps  a  wise  humility,  restrains  him  from  too  rashly 
investisrating,  but  the  shadowy  fonns  of  which  he 
often  finds  a  pleasing,  subdued  awe  in  watching  and 
pointing  out  from  a  distance.  He  sees  a  mystery  in 
every  living  thing,  —  not  merely  the  mystery  whk-h 
profounder  science  discovers  underlying  every  op¬ 
eration  of  Nature,  and  of  which  that  operation  is 
but  the  phenomenal  result  and  expression,  but  a 
latent  mystery  which  manifests  itsielf  often  with 
seeming  caprice,  j’et  ever  normally  finding  its  cause 
and  sanction  less  m  physical  than  in  moral  anil  spir¬ 
itual  forces  and  laws  operating  through  the  veil  of  sen¬ 
sible  things  that  overlie  them.  Endowed  with  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  comple.xity  of  life,  he 
sees  minutely  interlacing  tissues  lost  to  grosser  sense, 
and  which  sometimes,  under  unusual  lights,  present 
shifting  and  apparently  unaccountable  hues. 

It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  understaml  that,  with  all 
his  power,  he  is  hardly  what  can  be  termed  a  popu¬ 
lar  author.  In  the  present  day,  indeed,  the  popular 
ta«te  has  become  so  vitiated  by  unhealthy  stimulus 
and  coarse  sensational  excitement,  that  anything  so 
refined  as  his  flavor  must  be  felt  by  all  who  indulge 
in  such  debauchery  (we  can  use  no  milder  term)  to 
be  cold,  lifeless,  vapid.  He  has  nothing  rough 
enough  in  t’ne  grain  to  affect  senses  so  exhausted 
and  debased,  and  if  he  had,  he  is  too  true  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  to  use  it.  He  is  dainty  in  his  tastes,  and  by 
the  dainty  reader  alone  will  he  be  relished.  Not 
only,  therefore,  in  these  days  of  demoralizing  fiction 
and  overwrought  incident  will  he  be  generally 
found  to  be  too  reflective  and  deficient  in  excite¬ 
ment  to  lie  attractive  ;  at  any  time  his  fame  is  not 
likely  to  be  that  of  the  well-thumbed  and  dog-eared 
page.  But  even  now  he  is,  and  one  day  we  beliere 
will  be  still  more,  generally  regarded  by  competent 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  refineil,  tender,  powerful, 
and  highly  imaginative  writers  in  the  English 
language. 

His  employment  of  that  language  in  perfect 
adaptation  to  his  piurpose  is  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  charms  of  this  author.  We  have  said,  he  is 
dainty  in  his  tastes.  In  nothing  is  he  more  dainty 
than  in  his  use  of  words.  He  is  a  purist  in  style. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  that  scrutinizing  eyes 
may  detect  here  and  there  an  expression  that  servM 
to  mark  his  nationality.  But  his  vocabulary  is 
singularly  choice  and  appropriate,  and  his  style  isi 
model  of  elegance.  It  is  free  from  exaggeration  of 
straining,  and  if  it  is  generally  unimpassioned,  H  s 
still  more  devoid  of  stiffness  and  dry  ungenislity. 
It  flows  in  a  placid,  gentle  rill,  always  sweet  and 
pellucid ;  sometimes  in  its  clearness  and  purity,  b 
its  unobstrusive  operation  and  quiet  movement,  it 
mav  rather  be  said  to  distil  over  upon  its  subj^ 
and  there  to  crystallize  with  curious  refracting 
power,  which  reveals  the  image  undimmed,  bnt 
deflected  from  the  direct  line  of  vision.  OpW 
supplies  a  parallel  to  another  of  its  qualities.  « 
often  acts  like  a  reversed  telescope,  throwing  object* 
back  into  the  distance,  and  imparting  to  them  » 
fineness  and  delicacy  and  fairy-like  aspect,  so  tr« 
and  lifelike  that  in  no  particular  can  they  be  found 
to  differ  from  the  realities  seen  when  the  glass  ‘■j 
withdrawn,  and  yet  with  a  subtle  ethereal  cliarae^^  j 
and  air  of  unreality.  It  is  a  style  admirably  ailapti^  j 
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I  to  his  genius  and  proclirfties,  and  seems  with  snake- 
!  like  ease  and  grace  to  curve  itself  round  the  quaint- 
I  est  forms,  and  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  most  tcMtu- 
■  ous  convolutions  of  th  'ught  and  sentiment.  So  far 
'  as  mere  language  is  concerned,  there  are  few  writers 
that  can  produce  eflects  of  awe  and  terror  and 
weinl-like  mystery  with  so  simple  means.  He 
builds  his  magic  edifice  with  small  and  plain  mate¬ 
rials,  but  disposed  with  such  canning  art  that 
others  more  imposing  and  gorgeous  would  be  felt  to 
be  vulgjir  and  ostentatious  in  comi)arison. 

There  .are,  however,  many  minds,  deeply  thought¬ 
ful  and  full  of  generous  sympathy,  who  find  in  his 
works  neither  the  charm  nor  the  higli  tone  we  would 
ascribe  to  them.  ULs  immense  power  —  and  that 
always  exercised  in  the  most  temperate  and  un¬ 
strained  manner  —  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  denie<l ; 
but  he  manifests  a  fondness  for  dealing  with  sides  of 
our  nature  where  assuredly  the  strength  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  humitnity  do  not  lie,  which  by  some  is  felt 
I  to  be  morbid.  And  we  would  admit  at  once  that  he 
'  often  chooses  subjects  that  are  dangerous  themes, 

1  and  unfolds  with  curious  si'rutlny  the  working  of 
'  emotions,  the  treatment  of  which  in  almost  any 
'  other  bands  than  his  would  degenerate  into  sickly 
'  jentimentalism  or  repulsive  ugliness.  In  truth,  he 
not  only  shows  a  certain  preierence  for  handling 
'  such  subjects,  he  sometimes  almost  seems  to  play 
1  with  them,  lie  turns  them  over  and  over  as  if 
loath  to  dismiss  them  or  to  leave  a  single  point 
unexamined ;  he  never  wearies  trying  on  them  the 
effects  of  various  positions  and  points  of  view.  But 
we  maintain  that  his  apparent  toying  with  such 
topics  is  only  apparent  It  is  the  mo<le  in  which 
;  minds  like  his  question  and  investigate,  and  the 
;  more  cautious  and  thorough  the  research  the  more 
protracted  the  seeming  dalliance.  It  is,  in  fact, 

;  after  a  certiiin  fashion,  an  application  to  Ethics  of 
'  the  Baconi<an  experimental  method  of  inquiry.  He 
j  does  not  reason  out  his  questions ;  he  verifies  them ; 

1  and  the  experimental  survey  must  be  thorough  and 
'  exhaustive  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  all  possible 
j  contingencies.  Moral  and  psychological  problems 
I  which  by  the  abstract  thinker  would  be  analyzed 
!  and  acutely  discussed  are  by  him, — we  shall  not 
^  say  solved,  for  positive  solution  is  whal  he  rarely 
ventures  to  commit  himself  to,  —  but,  in  anatomiciU 
I  phrase,  demonxfrated,  by  exhibiting  the  bearings,  the 
I  workings,  and  eonseiiuences  of  the  data,  in  concrete 
’  and  living  forms  in  many  and  various  aspects.  Given 
j  combinations  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces  are  not 
I  judged  of  speculatively.  He  mluces  them  to  experi- 
I  ment  and  illustration.  He  embodies  them  in  the 
j  cre<ature3  of  his  imagination,  in  their  chairacter  and 
circumstajiees,  and  with  the  unerring  sympathy  and 
instinct  of  genius  he  inspires  them  with  life  and 
evolves  the  results,  leaving  these  to  speak  for  themr 
•elves. 

That  in  the  prosecution  of  such  experimental 
Ethics  through  the  instrumentalitjr  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  evinces  somewhat  the  spirit  and  tendency 
I  of  a  casuist,  must  perhaps  be  granted,  in  the  sense 
I  that  he  generally  selects  cases  which  are  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  daily  life,  which  are  delicate,  fine, 
j  and  intricate  in  the  complexity,  and  often  in  the 
j  contradictoriness  of  their  elements,  and  which 
I  cannot  be  decided,  —  which  he  at  least  is  too  judi¬ 
cial,  too  conscientious  to  deckle, — in  the  rough-and- 
re.-wly  style,  and  by  the  sound,  but  not  always 
I  nicely  discriminating  rules  that  prevail  with  salutary 
I  results  in  practical  and  busy  life.  The  questions  he 
raises  are  for  the  most  part  too  complicated  and 


difficult  to  be  dealt  with  by  so  coarse,  though  effec¬ 
tive,  an  instrument  as  the  .so-called  strong  common 
sense  of  the  upright  man  of  the  world.  Such  a 
man,  would  misjudge  them,  or,  if  his  conclusions  were 
right,  they  would  be  so  on  false  premises,  and  irre¬ 
spective  of  considerations  that  ought  to  obtain  recog¬ 
nition.  Hawthorne  rests  satisfied  with  no  sneh 
liap-hazani  and  superficial  treatment  He  man¬ 
ipulates  his  combinations  with  the  utmost  care  and 
precision,  to  make  sure  the  goo<l  there  is  may  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  or  to  impress  on  us  with  haunting 
iteration  the  baneful  effects  on  it  of  that  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

An  evidence  of  the  general  healthiness  of  his  na¬ 
ture  may  be  found  in  the  scenes  of  sweet  innocence 
and  natural  simplicity  that  abound  in  his  works. 
The  freshness  of  childhooil  and  pictures  of  genial 
life  an<l  natural  beauty  have  a  charm  for  him,  not 
less  than  the  most  intricate  and  complex  tissue  of 
strange  and  conflicting  elements.  Every  reader 
must  remember  “  The  Old  Manse,”  with  its  rich 
orchanl,  bounded  by  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Concord ;  its  cobwebby  library ;  the  fishing  excur¬ 
sion  with  Ellery  Channing ;  the  peaceful  rest  of  its 
“  near  retirement  and  accessible  seclusion  ” ;  its  gen¬ 
tle  joys  “  in  those  genial  days  of  autumn,  when 
Mother  Nature,  having  perfected  her  harvests  and 
accomplished  every  needful  thing  that  was  given  her 
to  do,  overflows  with  a  blesserl  superfluity  of  love,  and 
has  leisure  to  care.ss  her  children.”  How  fresh  and 
touching  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  mixed  with  one 
or  two  touches  of  quiet  humor,  and  relieved  here 
and  there  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph  by  a  sodden 
turn  of  plea.santly  quaint  moralizing,  is  **  Little 
Annie’s  Ramble.”  What  a  genuine  eye  for,  and 
unaffected  love  of,  what  is  purest,  fairest,  in  human 
nature,  it  reveals !  How  charming  a  balfdozen 
pages !  and  all  about  the  commonest  ol^ects,  —  some 
would  say,  the  veriest  trifles  of  daily  Ufa.  Little 
Pearl  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  one  of  her  more  nat¬ 
ural  moods,  playing  by  the  sea-shore,  while  her 
mother  converses  with  her  outraged  husb-md,  is 
hardly  less  beautiful,  if  in  its  connection  .and  eollat- 
eral  bearings,  not  quite  so  simple  a  picture  of  child¬ 
hood:  — 

“  At  first,  as  already  told,  she  had  flirted  fanci¬ 
fully  with  her  own  image  in  a  pool  of  water,  beckon¬ 
ing  the  phantom  forth,  and  —  as  it  declined  to 
venture  —  seeking  a  passage  for  herself  into  its 
sphere  of  impalpable  earth  and  unattainable  sky. 
ifoon  finding,  however,  that  either  she  or  the  image 
was  unreal,  she  turned  elsewhere  for  better  pastime. 
She  maile  little  boats  out  of  birch-bark,  and  freighted 
them  with  snail-shells,  and  sent  out  more  ventures 
on  the  mighty  deep  than  any  merchant  in  New 
England;  but  the  larger  part  of  them  foundered 
near  the  shore.  She  seized  a  five  horse-shoe  by 
the  tail,  and  made  prize  of  several  five-fingers,  and 
laid  out  a  jdly-fish  to  melt  in  the  warm  sun.  Then 
she  took  up  the  white  foam,  that  streaked  the  tine 
of  the  advancing  tide,  .and  threw  it  upon  the  breeze, 
scampering  after  it,  with  winged  footsteps,  to  catch 
the  great  snow-flakes  ere  they  fell.  Perceiving  a 
flock  of  beach-birds,  that  fed  and  fluttered  along  the 
shore,  the  naughty  child  picked  up  her  apron  full 
of  pebbles,  and,  creeping  from  rock  to  ro«*k  after 
these  small  sea-fowl,  displayed  remarkable  dexterity 
in  pelting  them.  Cfoe  little  gray  bird,  with  a  white 
bn*ast,  Pearl  was  almost  sure  had  been  hit  by  a 
pebble,  and  flutteretl  away  with  a  broken  wing. 
But  then  the  eltk-hild  sighed,  and  gave  up  her 
sport,  because  it  grieved  her  to  have  done  harm  to 
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a  little  bein;;  that  was  as  wild  as  the  sea-breeze,  or 
as  wild  as  Pearl  herself. 

“  Her  final  employment  was  to  gather  seaweed 
of  various  kinds,  and  make  herself  a  scarf  or  mantle, 
and  a  head-dress,  and  thus  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
little  mermaid.  She  inherited  her  mother’s  gift  for 
devising  drapery  and  costume.  As  the  last  touch 
to  her  mermaid’s  garb.  Pearl  took  some  eel-grass, 
and  imitated,  as  best  she  could,  on  her  own  bosom, 
the  decoration  with  whicn  she  was  so  familiar  on 
her  mother’s,  a  letter,  —  the  letter  A,  —  but  freshly 
green  instead  of  scarlet !  The  child  bent  her  chin 
upon  her  breast,  and  contemplated  this  device  with 
strange  interest,  even  as  if  the  one  only  thing  for 
which  she  had  been  sent  into  the  world  was  to  make 
out  its  hidden  import.” 

The  heart  that  so  sings  in  harmony  with  child¬ 
hood’s  sweetest  music  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
choosing  and  enjoying  the  delineation  of  horror  or 
evil  for  its  own  sake.  Even  in  his  tides  of  darker 
shade  and  lurid  light,  these  qualities  are  relieved, 
and  their  real  character  attested,  by  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  winning  beauty  that  form  the  broader 
features  of  the  picture.  In  this  lies  the  contrast 
and  moral  superiority  of  his  tales,  even  of  most 
thrilling  awe,  to  those  of  his  wild,  erratic  country¬ 
man,  ^gar  Allan  Poe,  whose  productions  derive 
their  chief  fascination  from  the  depth  of  unredeemed 
and  unnatural  horror  they  reveal.  It  may  be,  that 
what  b  strange  and  unusual  in  humanity  has  for 
Hawthorne  rather  more  than  a  due  share  of  at¬ 
tractiveness,  but  he  never  chooses  evil  for  his  study 
from  a  love  of  it ;  and  delicate  themes  he  always 
treats  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  Nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  purity,  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
harrowing  truthfulness,  with  which  the  sin  of  the 
“  Scarlet  Letter  ”  and  its  fruits  are  portrayed.  We 
regret  we  can  extract  no  passage  for  illustration. 
Quotation  here  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  a  delicacy,  not 
of  any  one  scene,  but  pervading  the  entire  story, 
with  a  sustained  tone  that  could  be  achieved  only 
by  a  mind  in  which  the  highest  delicacy  of  feeling 
is  native  and  inherent.  Very  different  results 
would  such  materials  have  yielded  in  the  hands  of  a 
(Jeorge  Sand  or  of  a  Victor  Hugo.  Even  in  those  of 
not  a  few  of  our  popular  Engli^  novelists  we  should 
have  seen  over  all  “  the  trail  of  the  serpent.”  It  may 
be  that  Hawthorne  exhibits  too  great  a  predilection 
for  what  may  be  considered  curious  experiments  in 
the  Chemistry  of  Ethics ;  but  if  he  deals  with  poisons 
it  is  to  make  their  real  nature  and  effects  known, 
even  when  they  mingle  with  fair  and  good  things, 
—  never  to  trifle  with  and  disguise  them. 

To  the  general  soundness  as  well  as  fineness  of 
moral  feeling  and  judgment  displayed  in  his  works, 
we  must  admit,  at  least,  one  grave  exception.  His 
Life  of  Pierce  might  perhaps  be  disposed  of  as  an 
ephemeral  production,  which,  if  it  served  its  more 
immediate  purpose,  was  never  meant  to  do  more ; 
as  unworthy,  it  may  be,  of  his  reputation  and  pow¬ 
ers,  but  never  put  forth  with  the  intention  or  hope 
of  its  surviving  its  temporary  aims,  and  therefore  to 
count  for  nothing  in  an  estimate  of  his  literary  car 
pacity  and  character.  Were  it  merely  worthless, 
this  course  might  be  followed. 

It  were  hard  could  one  not  help  his  friend  to  the 
Presidency  by  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  without 
it  being  subjected  to  the  same  criticism  as  his  more 
earnest  and  professedly  artistic  works.  Such  plea 
may  be  sustained  for  an  innocent  squib  or  jeu  (Tes- 
prit.  But  how  slight  soever  its  proportions,  how 
occasional  soever  its  ostensible  purpose,  his  Life  of 


Pierce  seeks  to  achieve  that  purpose  by  a  treatment, 
neither  apparently  frivolous  nor  uncandid,  of  a  <iue8- 
tion  of  the  deepest  import ;  and  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult  to  escape  the  dilemma,  that  either  the  opinions 
it  sets  forth  are  seriously  entertained  and  advocated 
by  the  author,  or  the  success  of  General  l^erce  was 
more  to  him  than  truth  or  falsehood  in  regard  to  a 
question  as  sacred  as  it  is  momentous.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Pierce  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  repeal  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  the  question  of  the  day. 
Pierce  was  a  declared  pro-slavery  man ;  and  it  is 
with  extreme  pain  that  we  find  Hawthorne  advocat¬ 
ing  his  claims  as  those  of  a  “  man  who  dared  to  love 
that  great  and  grand  reality  —  his  whole  united 
native  country  —  better  than  the  mistiness  of  a 
philanthropic  theory.”  Still,  we  are  reluctant  to  i 
allow  ourselves  to  think  that  he  was,  in  defiance  of  ' 
nobler  convictions,  basely  prostituting,  his  pen  for  | 
electioneering  purposes.  We  are  rather  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  distrusted  the  wisdom  and  ability, 
as  well  as  the  moderation,  of  the  extreme  Abolition 
party,  —  that  he  doubted  whether  violent  effort  to  - 
achieve  promptly  great  social  changes  might  not 
result  in  worse  disaster.  The  gradual  progress,  the 
natural  growth  of  the  body  social  and  politic,  was 
one  of  the  soundest  lessons  our  own  great  statesman 
Burke  taught.  It  may  be  easy  for  us  now,  with  the 
result  so  far  accomplished,  to  read  the  past  in  a 
different  light.  But  we  should  not  forget  how  little, 
at  one  stage  of  the  great  struggle,  many  even  of 
the  most  generous  and  philanthropic  among  our¬ 
selves  sympathized  with  or  had  faith  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  or  the  cause  of  the  North.  The  heroic  is  born 
of  intensity,  rather  than  of  breadth  and  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  a  man  may  see  things  on  too  many  sides, 
unless  he  secs  them  all  fully  and  in  their  just  rela¬ 
tions.  With  limited  faculties  activity  may  be  par¬ 
alyzed  by  increased  knowledge  and  breadth  of 
view,  —  not  by  the  calls  to  action  appearing  less, 
but  by  the  objections  to  any  particular  action  ap¬ 
pearing  greater.  Some  spirits  are  — 

“  Framed 

Too  subtly  ponderiug  for  mastery,” 
or,  indeed,  for  any  independent  action  at  all.  The  j 
following  reads  less  like  a  wise  and  humble  distrust  i 
of  human  foresight  and  scheming  than  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  enlightened  moral  agency,  and  of  free  hu¬ 
man  aim  and  effort,  —  less  like  a  submission  to 
Providence  than  an  acquiescence  in  Fate  :  — 

“  One  view,  and  probably  a  wise  one,  looks  upon 
slavery  as  one  of  those  evils  which  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  does  not  leave  to  be  remedied  by  human  con¬ 
trivances,  but  which,  in  its  own  good  time,  by  some 
means  imirasslble  to  be  anticipated,  but  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  easiest  operation,  when  all  its  uses  shall 
have  been  fulfilled,  shall  vanish  like  a  dream. 
'There  is  no  instance  in  all  history  of  the  human 
will  and  intellect  having  perfected  any  great  moral 
reform  by  methods  which  it  adapted  to  that  end ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  world  at  every  step  leaves 
some  evil  or  wrong  on  the  path  behind  it,  which  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  of  their  own  set  purpose,  could 
never  have  found  the  way  to  rectify.”  * 

While,  however,  we  recognize  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  timidity  in  this  scrupulous  anxiety  to  dis¬ 
criminate  and  to  balance,  a  shrinking  from  responsi¬ 
bility  that  tends  to  issue  in  a  system  almost  of 
indifferentism,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  of  a  laissez  faire  decision  is  quite  as 


*  Life  of  Fraoklin  Pierce,  pp.  113, 114* 
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great  as  that  of  one  of  interference,  it  is  well  that 
she  would  not  confound  this  with  deliberate  pander¬ 
ing  of  clear  and  honest  convictions  to  lower  motives. 

An  inclination  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  world 
and  human  affairs  crops  out  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  and  perhaps  it  might  form  an  interestitig 
question  how  far  this  temlency  may  be  due  to  his 
training  in  a  school  of  mystic  idealism,  on  the  one 
band,  and  to  his  experience  of  an  attempt  to  realize 
a  specious  but  unsound  communism  and  social 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  universe  in  gen¬ 
eral,  on  the  other.  It  w^re  assuredly  unjust  to 
assume  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  any  of  his 
characters  —  even  those  that  by  any  preference  or 
general  .approval,  or  other  token,  seem  to  lie  nearest 
tne  personality  of  the  author  —  represent  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  sentiments ;  and  full  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  fact,  that  in  what  wc  now  cpiote,  the 
speaker  is  represented  as  undergoing  a  process  of 
gradual  but  thorough  deterioration  alike  morally 
and  intellectually.  Still,  as  that  .speaker  is  also 
portrayed  as  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  self- 
reliance,  and  therefore  presents  no  special  appro¬ 
priateness  —  at  least  no  clear  call  or  apology  —  for 
such  views  as  he  is  made  to  utter,  the  e.xpression  of 
opinion,  especiiilly  taken  in  connciction  with  the 
deliverance  above  given  by  the  author  in  propria 
persona  is  not  without  significance  :  — 

‘“Peace,  Hester,  peace!’  replied  the  old  man, 
with  gloomy  sternness,  —  “it  is  not  granted  me  to 
pardon.  I  have  no  such  power  iis  thou  tellest  me 
of.  My  old  faith,  long  forgotten,  comes  back  to  me, 
and  explains  all  that  we  do,  and  all  we  suffer.  By 
thy  first  step  awry  thou  didst  plant  the  germ  of 
evil;  but  since  that  moment  it  has  all  been  a  dark 
necessity.  Ye  that  have  wronged  me  are  not  sinful, 
save  in  a  kind  of  typical  illusion ;  neither  am  1 
fiend-like,  who  have  snatched  a  fiend’s  office  from 
his  hands.  It  is  our  fate.  Let  the  black  flower 
blossom  as  it  may  !  Now  go  thy  ways,  and  deal  as 
thou  wilt  with  yonder  man.’  ”  * 

So  again  in  that  terrible  interview  by  the  brook- 
side  in  the  forest,  when  Hester  Prynne,  in  obedience 
to  the  requirement  of  her  child,  again  fastens  on  her 
breast  the  stigma  of  her  sin  and  shame,  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  which  she  had  felt  as  if  the  harden  of  her 
life  and  its  anguish  had  departed  from  her  sj)irit,  we 
read:  — 

“Hopefully,  but  a  moment  ago,  as  Hester  had 
spoken  of  drowning  it  in  the  deep  sea,  tliere  was  a 
sense  of  inevitable  doom  u|>on  her,  as  she  thus  re¬ 
ceived  back  this  deadly  symbol  from  the  ha;id  of 
fate.  She  had  flung  it  into  infinite  sp-ace !  She 
had  drawn  an  hour’s  free  breath !  and  here  again 
was  the  scarlet  misery  glittering  on  the  ohl  spot! 
So  it  ever  is,  whether  thus  typifieil  or  no,  that  an 
evil  deed  invests  itself  with  the  character  of  doom.”  f 
A  reflection  made  by  the  author  in  his  own  name 
at  the  end  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  taking  leave  of 
two  of  the  principal  characters,  affords  less  doubtful 
evidence  of  the  transcendental  influence  of  Emer¬ 
son.  As  usual,  his  strongly  undogmatic  tendency 
restrains  him  from  any  positive  assertion ;  but  the 
negation  of  any  fundamental  and  ineradicable  dis¬ 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is 
more  than  nibbled  at :  — 

‘I  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
which  took  place,  almost  immediately  after  Mr. 
Dimniesdale’s  death,  in  the  appearance  and  demean¬ 
or  of  the  old  man  known  as  Roger  Chillingworth. 


*  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  161.  t  Ibid.  p.  193. 


All  his  strength  and  energy  —  all  his  vital  and  in¬ 
tellectual  force  —  seemed  at  once  to  desert  him  ; 
insomuch  that  he  positively  withered  up,  shrivelled 
away,  and  almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an 
uprooted  weed  that  lies  wilting  in  the  sun.  This 
unhappy  man  had  made  the  very  principle  of  his 
life  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  and  systematic  exercise 
of  revenge  ;  and  when  by  its  completest  triumph  and 
consummation  that  evil  principle  was  left  with  no 
further  material  to  support  it,  when,  in  short,  there 
was  no  more  Devil’s  work  on  earth  for  him  to  do,  it 
only  remained  for  the  unhumanized  mortal  to  betake 
himself  whither  his  Master  would  find  him  tasks 
enough,  and  pay  him  his  wages  duly.  But  to  all 
these  shadowy  beings,  so  long  our  near  acquaint¬ 
ances, —  as  well  Roger  Chillingworth  as  his  compan¬ 
ions, —  we  would  fain  be  merciful.  It  is  a  curious 
subject  of  observation  and  inquiry  whether  hatred 
and  love  be  not  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  Each  in 
its  utmost  development  supposes  a  high  degree  of 
intimacy  and  heart-knowledge ;  each  renders  one 
individual  dependent  for  the  food  of  his  affections 
and  spiritual  life  upon  another;  each  leaves  the 
passionate  lover,  or  the  no  less  passionate  hater,  for¬ 
lorn  and  desolate  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  subject. 
Philosophically  considered,  therefore,  the  two  pas¬ 
sions  seem  essentially  the  same,  except  that  one 
happens  to  be  seen  in  a  celestial  radiance,  and  the 
other  in  a  dusky  and  lurid  glow.  In  the  spiritual 
world,  the  old  physician  and  the  minister — mutual 
victims  as  they  have  been  —  may  unawares  have 
found  their  earthly  stock  of  hatred  and  antipathy 
transmuted  into  golden  love.”  • 

The  view  we  Have  taken  of  his  writings,  as  aiming 
before  all  else  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  operation 
and  results  of  strange,  involved,  and  conflicting  com¬ 
binations  of  moral  and  spiritual  data,  is  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  very  sparing  use  he  makes  of  eventful 
incident.  Perhaps  no  novelist  so  little  depends  on 
plot,  or  on  the  interest  of  outward  circumstance.  If 
the  crucial  merit  of  such  a  form  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion  be,  as  some  are  disposed  to  hold,  the  continuous 
movement  of  a  well-told  story,  few  claims  can  be  made 
in  his  favor.  There  is  no  romantic  adventure ;  no 
gathering  complications  disentangled  by  sudden  un¬ 
dreamt-of  disclosures ;  no  development  of  events  in 
strict  causal  sequence,  leading  ultimately  to  startling, 
unsuspected  results,  not  even  stirring  movement  of 
life.  No  more  striking  instance  could  be  found  of 
how  little  he  depends  on  the  interest  of  suspense,  of 
doubt  to  be  solved,  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  than  is 
presented  in  the  chapter  of  Transformation  entitled 
The  Spectre  of  the  Catacomb.  The  separation  of 
one  from  the  other  members  of  a  party  visiting  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome  would  seem  to  afford  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  most  natural,  almost  unavoidable,  scene  of 
high-pitched  interest  and  excitement.  The  reality 
of  the  danger ;  its  magnitude  and  horror ;  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  searchers,  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  each  in  imminent  risk  of  being  lost  in 
the  gloom  and  cnravelment  of  the  intersecting  nar¬ 
row  passages  ;  their  proneness  to  rush  hither  and 
thither  without  plan ;  their  eagerness  and  anxiety 
onl^  multiplying  the  difliculties  and  the  hazard ; 
their  hasty  movements,  now  extinguishing  their  ta¬ 
pers,  now  carrying  them  past  marks  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  retracing  their  own  steps;  their  flashing 
hopes  and  crushing  disappointments,  —  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  such  an  event  are  what  many  writers  of 
fiction  would  make  a  considerable  digression  to  in- 
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troduce,  —  what  hanlly  one  would  spurn.  Yet 
Hawthorne,  when  Miriam  is  separated  from  her  com¬ 
panions  in  the  dismal  corridors  of  St.  Calixtus,  after 
mentioning  that  the  guide  assured  tliem  that  there 
Wivs  no  possibility  of  rendering  assistance  unless  by 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  quietly  disposes 
of  the  crisis  in  a  sentence :  “  Accordingly  they  all 
began  to  shriek,  halloo,  and  bellow,  with  the  utmost 
force  of  their  lungs.  And  not  to  prolong  the  read¬ 
er’s  suspense  (for  we  do  not  particularly  seek  to  in¬ 
terest  him  in  this  scene,  telling  it  only  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  strange  entanglement  which  fol¬ 
lowed),  they  soon  heard  a  responsive  call  in  a  female 
voice.”  lie  dwells  chietly  on  the  development  of 
the  results  on  the  inner  life  of  such  events  iis  are 
narrated  —  or  implied  ;  for  often  the  event  is  already 
past,  and  only  inferred,  or  its  circumstantial  details, 
and  not  unfretiuently  its  actual  nature  left  vague 
and  undefined.  Sometimes  even  —  so  little  is  made 
of  mere  outwainl  actualities  —  a  suggestion  is  offered 
of  several  possible  cases,  and  the  reader  invited  to 
make  his  choice.  The  actual  facts  of  out  ward  life, 
considered  merely  as  facts,  are  held  quite  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  intluenccs  with 
which  they  are  charged ;  and  these  he  sets  forth  with 
a  patient  minuteness  and  lingering  scrutiny,  as  if  he 
suspected  they  might  yet  present  some  new  aspect, 
or  were  afraid  to  close  the  record  uncompleted. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  we  would 
imply  that  he  is  to  be  described  as  an  ideal  portrait- 
painter.  lie  does  not,  like  Thackeray,  sketch  so 
many  representative  characters,  illustrative  at  once 
of  the  specialties  of  the  age  and  of  the  general  hu¬ 
man  types  to  which  they  belong,  and  connect  them 
by  a  narrative  so  slight,  a  train  of  events  so  unevent¬ 
ful,  that  the  story  seems  little  else  than  a  thread  to 
j  string  such  picture-beads  on.  He  neither  gives  a 
I  detailed  and  many-sided  portraiture,  setting  forth, 
as  fully  as  that  may  be  done,  the  complete  individu¬ 
ality  ;  nor,  as  is  more  the  special  power  and  practice 
of  the  great  satirist  we  have  named,  a  representation 
of  one  or  two  broad  and  distinctive  traits,  that  form, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  character,  —  a  domi- 
I  nating  phase  that  gives  tone  and  color  to  all  the 
j  rest,  but  still  a  partial  and  one-sided  view,  which, 

!  as  it  is  left  to  stand  for  the  whole,  is  in  truth  but  a 
'(  caricature.  His  forte  rather  is  to  delineate  the  most 
opposing  and  contradictory  sides  of  a  man,  in  all 
,  their  contrasting  struggling  action  and  reaction. 
He  displays,  with  the  skill,  and  almost  with  the 
coolness,  of  an  anatomist,  the  most  intricate  and 
conflicting  passions  and  tendencies,  as  these  are 
I  called  forth  by  some  critical  event  and  its  conse- 
j  quences.  The  characters  presented  to  us  by  most 
t  of  the  novelists  who  aim  chiefly  at  portraiture  arc 
for  the  most  part  stereotyped.  They  are  shown  in 
numerous  combinations  and  surroundings,  both  to 
impress  the  leading  qualities  on  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  exhibit  these  (lualities  forcibly  and  fully 
i  in  varied  manifestation.  But  they  are  always  the 
j  same ;  the  (juality  may  be  displayed  under  altered 
circumstances,  and  again  with  more  ramified  opera¬ 
tion,  but  is  in  itself  to  the  end  unmodified,  and  the 
,  closing  manifestation,  so  far  as  it  forms  an  element 

i  of  the  portrait,  might  as  ^ell  have  been  the  first. 

There  is  no  progress,  no  growth.  The  task  Haw¬ 
thorne  selects  for  himself  is  rather  the  development 
of  the  efiects  on  character  of  some  great  absorbing 
interest.  Not  only  docs  he  subordinate  tlie  exter- 
I  nal  conditions  to  the  inner  movements  of  life,  as  we 
j  have  already  pointed  out ;  he  represents  the  play  of 
I  the  mental  mechanism  less  in  the  typal  forms  of 


definite  classes,  epochs,  and  localities,  than  in  pe¬ 
culiar  and  strongly  individualized  cases  unfolding 
under  the  influence  of  special,  and  often  critical 
circumstances. 

An  eliect  of  those  characteristics  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  been  referring  is  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  whole  scene  from  the  atmosphere  of 
actual  life.  Thus  one  of  the  most  pervading  and 
conspicuous  qualities  of  his  works  is  their  highly 
ideal  character.  They  are  rightly  named  “  Roman¬ 
ces.”  Ills  pei-sonages  do  not  generally  come  before 
us  with  that  force  and  air  of  actuality  that  form  the 
charm  of  our  more  realistic  writere  of  fiction.  They 
and  their  doings  are  shadowy,  remote,  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  habitual  experience.  Yet  all  is  felt 
to  be  profoundly  true,  —  not  only  what  might  be, 
but  what  in  its  essential  nature  in,  within  the  heart 
and  conscience.  The  embodying  forms  may  be  in¬ 
tangible  shades,  phantasmagoria,  but  the  inner  life 
they  e.xpress  finds  within  us  the  unhesitating  respon¬ 
sive  recognition  of  kindreil.  They  are  veritable 
human  souls,  though  dwelling  in  a  far-off  world  of 
cloud-land  and  moonshine. 

With  all  this  strongly  ideal  character  consists  a 
power,  not  unfretjuently  exercised,  of  most  faithful 
and  minute  realistic  ])ainting.  For  example,  the 
delightful  picture  of  the  old  “  Custom  House  ”  at 
Salem,  which  introduces  The  Scarlet  Letter.  IIow 
vividly  reprodueed  .are  the  old  inspector  and  collec¬ 
tor !  One  cannot. read  it  without  being  affected  by 
the  sleepy,  gossiping,  superannuated  character  of 
the  whole  place.  The  very  atmosphere  seems  som¬ 
niferous.  Or,  again,  in  the  chapter  of  Tran.<for- 
mation  entitled  Scenes  by  the  Way,  his  exquisite 
description  of  rural  scenes  and  manners  in  Tuscany, 
and  of  the  villages  and  small  ancient  walled  towns 
of  northern  Italy.  Still,  even  his  most  telling  and 
minutely  detailed  pictures  of  real  life,  with  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  a  photograph,  and  the  life-likeness  of  a 
portrait;  are  seen,  as  it  were,  through  an  ideal  at¬ 
mosphere.  He  sees  everything  through  the  halo  of 
a  poetic  medium.  All  is  real,  but  it  is  an  Old  World 
realness,  ejuaint  and  mellow  with  age.  The  present 
is  too  hard,  rigid,  and  un  plastic  for  him.  True 
American  as  he  is,  he  finds  himself  straitened  and 
out  of  his  element  amid  the  newness,  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  outline,  the  resistance  to  the  modifying  and 
moulding  power  of  the  imagination,  of  everything 
in  the  New  World.  There  is  no  hoary  tradition, 
no  twilight  history,  no  fabled  antiquity,  nothing  pk- 
turesfjue  or  romantic.  He  has  no  play  for  his  pecu¬ 
liar  power.  We  trace  this  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  He 
has  a  predilection  for  the  farthest  back  times  of 
New  England  life,  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  of  trial 
for  witchcraft;  for  old  nooks  crumbly  and  moss- 
grown,  rusty  parchments,  a  mouldering  rag  with 
traces  of  embroidery,  of  which  “  the  stitch  gives 
evidence  of  a  now-forgotten  art,  not  to  be  recovered 
even  by  the  process  of  picking  out  the  threads"; 
for  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  antiquated  habits,  old- 
fashioned  styles  of  character  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  He  oftener  than  once  openly  com¬ 
plains  of  the  stern  inflexibility  of  modern  realities 
and  American  civilization  :  — 

“  In  the  old  countries  with  which  fiction  has  long 
been  conversant,  a  certain  conventional  privilege 
seems  to  be  awarded  to  the  romancer ;  his  work  is 
not  put  exactly  side  by  side  with  nature  ;  and  he  is 
.allowed  a  license  with  regard  to  every-day  proba¬ 
bility,  in  view  of  the  improved  effects  which  he  is 
bound  to  produce  thereby.  Among  ourselves,  on 
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the  contrary,  there  is  as  yet  no  Fairy  Land  so  like 
the  real  world,  that,  in  a  suitable  remoteness,  one 
cannot  well  tell  the  difference,  but  with  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  stran^je  enchantment,  beheld  throuj;h 
which  the  inhabitants  have  a  propriety  of  their  own. 
This  atmosphere  is  what  the  American  romancer 
wants.  In  its  absence,  the  belncjs  of  imagination 
are  compelled  to  show  themselves  in  the  same  cate- 
frory  as  actually  living  mortals,  —  a  necessity  that 
generally  renders  the  paint  and  pasteboard  of  their 
composition  but  too  painfully  discernible.” 

In  reference  to  the  locality  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid,  he  says  in  the  preface  to  Transformation  :  — 

“  Italy,  as  the  site  of  his  romance,  was  chiefly  val¬ 
uable  to  the  author  .os  alfording  him  a  sort  of  poetic 
or  Ciiry  precinct,  where  actualities  would  not  be  so 
terribly  insisted  upon  as  they  are,  and  must  needs 
be,  in  America.  No  author,  without  a  trial,  can 
conceive  of  the  difliculty  of  writing  a  romance  about 
a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  anticpiity, 
no  mystery,  no  picturesiiue  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor 
anything  out  a  commonplace  prosperity,  in  broad 
and  simple  daylight,  as  is  happily  the  case  with  my 
dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I  trust,  be¬ 
fore  romance-writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily 
handled  themes  either  in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart 
republic  or  in  any  char.acteri.stic  and  jisobable 
events  of  our  individual  lives.  Romance  and  poetry, 
ivy,  lichens,  and  wall-flowers,  need  ruin  to  make 
them  grow.” 

The  absence  of  hard  outline  and  broad  light  is  es¬ 
pecially  demanded  by  another  well-marked  tenden¬ 
cy  of  our  author’s  mind,  more  or  less  displayed  in 
almost  all  his  works.  Ilis  pages  arc  replete  with 
mystery,  hlntings  of  an  eerie  presence,  tokens  of  a 
Mwer,  preternatural  yet  strangely  in  affinity  with 
human  life,  repeated  and  repeated  till  a  sense  of 
unspeakable  awe  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  But 
this  mystery  is  never  revealed;  it  is  a  presence 
without  a  form,  an  inarticulate  voice,  an  impalpable 
agency.  We  are  kept  In  remembrance  that  there 
is  more  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  We  are  brought  face  to  fixee  with  the 
prtals  into  the  unseen  and  inscrutable.  We  are 
made  aware  of  reces.«es  in  the  human  heart  and 
brain,  where  the  light  of  consciousness  falls  but  rare¬ 
ly,  and  then  only  casts  strange,  unknown,  and  ghast¬ 
ly  shadows;  of  possible  properties  in  Nature,  in 
wondrous  accord  and  harmony  with  these  dark  forms 
within  our  own  constitution,  which  so  seldom  flit 
across  mortal  vision,  —  properties  that  may  lie  la¬ 
tent  all  around  us,  imperceptible  to  our  ordinary 
1  senses,  yet  exerting,  or  ready  to  exert,  their  Influence 
on  us  every  hour  of  our  lives.  Every  object,  every 
power,  presents  itself  to  him  as  striking  its  roots  deep 
mto  a  subsoil  of  mystery'.  Hidden  associations  link 
things  the  most  improbable.  The  present  and  vis¬ 
ible  ever  spring  from  the  past  and  unseen.  To^ 
sharp  demarcations  would  obstruct  the  transition 
from  the  sphere  of  immediate  obtrusive  action  into 
that  of  agencies  that  have  long  passed  from  view, 
or  have  never  been  clearly  brought  within  the  range 
of  mortal  ken. 

The  introduction  of  these  occult  and  preternatu¬ 
ral  powers  produces  no  jar ;  they'  are  not  felt  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative ;  they 
gain  for  themselves  an  acceptance  as  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  true,  and  in  harmony  with  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  They  bring  with  them  no  irre¬ 
sistible  suggestion  of  the  false  and  superstitious; 
nothing  of  what  Hawthorne  himself  styles  “  the  stage 
effect  of  what  is  called  miraculous  interposition.” 


The  same  character  of  essential  trueness  that  we 
contended  for  in  his  most  ideal  pictures  obtains  here. 
This  result  is  partly  due  to  their  own  nature,  partly 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  agencies  are  intro¬ 
duced  an<l  employed.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  supernatural  that  is  presenteil  to  us.  That, 
however  skilfully  managed,  would  hardly  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  either  the  judgment  or  the  taste  of 
the  present  day'.  Not  only  is  the  Improbability,  not 
to  say'  impossibility,  too  great ;  it  is  out  of  harmony 
with  our  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  even  could 
it  be  made  apparently  possible.  It  is  no  unnatural 
creature  that  obtrudes  itself  suddenly,  inexplicably', 
into  the  circle  of  our  lives ;  no  ghostly  apparition 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon;  no  uncanny 
dwarf  or  vulgar  necromancer  that  is  brought  before 
us,  but  beings  and  influences  connected  with  us  by 
intimate  and  inseverable  bonds,  not  coming  and 
going,  but  ever  there,  whether  recognized  or  not. 
They  seem  the  shadowy  but  immortal  offspring  of 
our  own  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  —  of  our¬ 
selves;  or  the  inalienable  heritage  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  characters  and  lives  of  our  pro¬ 
genitors. 

The  same  absence  of  incident  that  we  have  found 
characterizing  the  more  material  agents  in  the  scene 
prevails  with  respect  to  these ;  they  do  not  come  as 
a  deiu<  ex  machind  to  achieve  striking  results,  or  to 
overcome  diflieulties  insuperable  to  mere  mortal 
agency.  They'  are,  indeed,  rarely  committed  to 
definite  action.  We  are  made  to  feel  vaguely  their 
power ;  what  they  may  have '  done  is  hinted  at  as 
possibilities,  but  they  are  never  caught  in  the  act ; 
we  arc  never  even  assured  of  their  positive  interfer¬ 
ence.  A  haunting  presence,  they  exercise  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  us  morally,  rather  than  by  any  sensible 
means. 

It  is  perhaps  a  phase  of  this  power  and  tendency 
that  guides  him  to  so  constant  and  emphatic  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  those  secret  sympathies  between  individ¬ 
uals  connected  by  no  tie  patent  to  sense,  between 
our  nature  and  even  inanimate  objects ;  of  the  sub¬ 
tle  powers  upon  our  minds  of  time  and  place ;  of  the 
awful  and  overwhelming  complexity  of  our  Inherited 
tendencies  and  relationships;  of  the  transmission, 
through  generations,  of  the  effects  of  human  action 
and  character,  now  slumbering  though  vital,  sigaln 
—  on  occasions  the  most  inopportune  or  opfiortune, 
according  as  we  regard  the  (juestion  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  selfish  point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  morad  government — breaking  out  into 
activity,  like  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid,  appar¬ 
ently  ever  fitful,  defying  prediction,  yet  ever  in 
strict  obedience  to  eternal  law  and  varying  circum¬ 
stance, —  here  peaceful  and  ineffective,  there  sub¬ 
duing  with  irresistible  force  whatever  it  meets. 
There  is  in  us  a  “  mere  sensuous  sympathy  of  dust 
for  dust,”  in  our  relations  with  the  spot  where  our 
forefathers  have  for  centuries  “  been  born  and  died, 
and  have  mingled  their  earthly  substance  with  the 
soil,  until  no  small  portion  of  it  must  necessarily'  be 
akin  to  our  mortal  frames.”  Tlie  embroidered  rag 
that  lifelong  branded  her  shame  on  Hester  Prynne’s 
bosom,  when  musingly  placed  on  its  historian’s 
breast,  while  yet  he,  ignorant  alike  of  her  name  and 
life,  was  idly'  speculating  on  its  purpose,  seemeil  to 
him  to  cause  “  a  sensation  not  altogether  physical, 
yet  almost  so,  as  of  burning  heat,  and  as  if  the  letter 
were  not  of  red  cloth,  but  red-hot  iron.”  *■  The 
sympathy  or  magnetism  among  human  beings  is 
more  subtle  and  universal  than  we  think;  it  e.xists, 
indeed,  among  different  classes  of  organized  life. 
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and  vibrates  from  one  to  another.  A  flower,  for 
instance,  as  Phoebe  herself  observed,  always  beMn 
to  droop  sooner  in  Clifford’s  hand,  or  Ilepzibah’s, 
than  in  her  own  ;  and  by  the  same  law,  converting 
her  whole  daily  life  into  a  flower-fragrance  for  these 
two  sickly  spirits,  the  blooming  girl  must  inevitably 
droop  and  fade  much  sooner  than  if  worn  on  a 
younger  and  happier  breast.”  “  The  very  conti¬ 
guity  of  his  enemy,  beneath  whatever  mask  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  conceal  himself,  was  enough  to  disturb 
the  magnetic  sphere  of  a  being  so  sensitive  as  Ar¬ 
thur  Dimmesdale.”  “  Pearl’s  inevitable  tendency 
to  hover  about  the  enigma  of  the  scarlet  letter 
seemed  an  innate  quality  of  her  being.  From  the 
earliest  epoch  of  her  conscious  life,  she  had  entered 
upon  this  as  her  appointed  mission.”  The  moral 
relations  arising  from  hidden  actions  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  a  sort  of  ^uosi-physical  way  through  the 
subtle,  untraceable,  interpenetrating  affinities  of 
mind  and  matter.  When  Hester  Prynne’s  husband 
demands  of  her  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  them  both,  and  demands  in  vain, 
he  replies,  “  Never  know  him !  .  .  .  Thou  mayest 
cover  up  thy  secret  from  the  prying  multitude. 
Thou  mayest  conceal  it,  too,  from  the  ministers  and 
magistrates,  even  as  thou  didst  this  day,  when  they 
sought  to  wrench  the  name  out  of  thy  heart,  and 
give  thee  a  partner  on  thy  pedestal.  But  as  for 
me,  I  come  to  the  inquest  with  other  senses  than 

they  possess . There  is  a  sympathy  that  will 

make  me  conscious  of  him.  I  shall  see  him  tremble. 
I  shall  feel  myself  shudder,  suddenly  and  una¬ 
wares.”  “  Phoebe’s  physical  organization,  more¬ 
over,  being  at  once  delicate  and  healthy^  gave  her  a 
perception  operating  with  almost  the  effect  of  a 
^iritual  medium,  that  somebody  was  near  at  hand.” 
We  are  taught  again  that  not  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
alone,  but  all  the  world  over,  forbidden  fruit  grows^ 
on  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
that  we  cannot  eat  thereof  without  having  our  eyes 
opened  to  the  dark  secrets  bo'th  of  our  own  heart 
and  that  of  others :  — 

“  Walking  to  and  fro,  with  those  lonely  footsteps, 
in  the  little  world  with  which  she  was  outwardly 
connected,  it  now  and  then  appeared  to  Hester, — 
if  altogether  fancy,  it  was  nevertheless  too  potent  to 
be  resisted,  — she  felt  or  fancied,  then,  that  the  scar¬ 
let  letter  had  endowed  her  with  a  new  sense.  She 
shuddered  to  believe,  yet  could  not  help  believing, 
that  it  gave  her  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  sin  in  other  hearts.  She  was  terror-stricken 
by  the  revelations  that  were  thus  made.  What 
were  they  ?  Could  they  be  other  than  the  insidi¬ 
ous  whispers  of  the  bad  angel,  who  would  fain  have 
persuaded  the  struggling  woman,  as  yet  only  half 
his  victim,  that  the  outward  guise  of  purity  was  but 
a  lie,  and  that,  if  truth  were  everywhere  to  be 
shown,  a  scarlet  letter  would  blaze  forth  on  many  a 
bosom  besides  Hester  Prynne’s  ?  or  must  she  re¬ 
ceive  these  intimations  —  so  obscure,  yet  so  distinct 
—  as  truth  ?  In  all  her  miserable  experience,  there 
was  nothing  else  so  awful  and  so  loathsome  as  this 
sense.  It  perplexed,  as  well  as  shocked  her,  by  the 
irreverent  inopportuneness  of  the  oi^casions  that 
brought  it  into  vivid  action.  Sometimes  the  red 
infamy  upon  her  breast  would  give  a  sympathetic 
throb,  as  she  passed  near  a  venerable  minister  or 
magistrate,  the  model  of  piety  and  justice,  to  whom 
that  age  of  antique  reverence  looked  up,  as  to  a 
mortal  man  in  fellowship  with  angels.  ‘  What  evil 
thing  is  at  h.and?’  would  H>‘ster  say  to  herself. 
Lifting  her  reluctant  eyes,  there  would  be  nolliing 


human  within  the  scope  of  view,  save  the  form  of 
this  earthly  saint  1  Again,  a  mystic  sisterhood 
would  contumaciously  assert  itself,  as  she  met  the 
sanctified  frown  of  some  matron,  who,  according  to 
the  rumor  of  all  tongues,  ha<l  kept  cold  snow  with¬ 
in  her  bosom  throughout  life.  That  unsunned  snow 
in  the  matron’s  bosom,  and  the  burning  shame  on 
Hester  Prynne’s,  —  what  had  the  two  in  common? 
Or,  once  more,  the  electric  thrill  would  give  her 
warning,  —  ‘Behold,  Hester,  here  is  a  companion!’ 
—  and,  looking  up,  she  would  detect  the  eyes  of  a 
young  maiden  glancing  at  the  scarlet  letter,  shyly 
and  aside,  and  quickly  averted,  with  a  faint,  chill 
crimson  in  her  cheeks,  as  if  her  purity  were  some¬ 
what  sullied  by  that  momentary  glance.  O  Fiend, 
whose  talisman  was  that  fatal  symbol,  wouldst  thou 
leave  nothing,  whether  in  youth  or  age,  for  this  poor 
sinner  to  revere  ?  —  such  loss  of  faith  is  ever  one 
of  the  saddest  results  of  sin.  Be  it  accepted  as  a 
proof  that  all  was  not  corrupt  in  this  poor  victim  of 
her  own  frailty,  and  man’s  hard  law,  ’that  Hester 
Prynne  yet  struggled  to  believe  that  no  fellow-mor¬ 
tal  was  guilty  like  herself.” 

Sever.il  of  these  instances  are  no  doubt  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  resolved  into  figures  of  speech,  express¬ 
ing  forcibly  a  truth  that  might  have  been  hand  to 
render  hi  more  literal  terms  ;  and  some  of  them,  per¬ 
haps,  were  intended  for  no  more.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  they  are  all  so  meant.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  point  to  something  far  deeper  than  would 
be  left  as  a  residuum  of  bare  statement,  if  we  abstract 
as  figure  all  that  is  capable  of  such  treatment.  The 
conviction  that  there  really  is  some  such  profounder 
meaning  wished  to  be  conveyed  is  greatly  increased 
by  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  works  together.  Many 
of  the  expressions  lose  much  of  their  force  and  sig¬ 
nificance  by  severance  from  the  context ;  and  there 
are  many  slighter  indications  of  a  similar  kind  which 
are  altogether  unsusceptible  of  extract.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  effect,  indeed,  of  such  expressions  in  the 
course  of  consecutive  reading  is  very  great ;  and  it 
is  to  such  a  reading  we  must  appeal  if  we  should 
seem  to  have  made  more  of  the  point  than  our  quo¬ 
tations  justify.  Sometimes  the  pregnant  meaning 
we  refer  to  is  not  asserted,  but  suggested  as  a 
probability,  or  in  a  query,  or  as  a  scintillation  of 
fancy :  — 

“  She  wondered  what  sort  of  herbs  they  were 
which  the  old  man  was  so  sedulous  to  gather. 
Would  not  the  earth,  quickened  to  an  evil  purpose 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  eye,  greet  him  with  poison¬ 
ous  shrubs,  of  species  hitherto  unknown,  that  would 
start  up  under  his  fingers  ?  Or  might  it  suffice  him, 
that  every  wholesome  growth  should  be  converted 
into  something  deleterious  and  malignant  at  his 
touch  ?  Did  the  sun,  which  shone  so  brightly 
everywhere  else,  really  fall  upon  him  ?  Or  was 
there,  as  it  rather  seemed,  a  eircle  of  ominous  shadow 
moving  along  with  his  deformity,  whichever  way  he 
turned  himself?  And  whither  was  he  now  going? 
Would  he  not  suddenly  sink  into  the  earth,  leaving 
a  barren  and  blasted  spot,  where,  in  due  course  of 
time,  would  he  seen  deadly  nightshade,  dogwood, 
henbane,  and  whatever  else  of  vegetable  wickedness 
the  climate  could  produce,  all  flourishing  with  hide¬ 
ous  luxuriance  ?  Or  would  he  spread  bats’  wings 
and  flee  away,  looking  so  much  the  uglier  the  higher 
he  rose  towards  heaven  ?  ” 

Sometimes  what  is  at  first  insinuated  as  a  fanciful 
pos.sibility  is  afterwards  slipped  in  as  an  affirmed 
fact.  Thus  “  dark  flabby  leaves,”  unknown  to  men 
of  science,  were  found  “  growing  on  a  grave  which 
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bore  no  tombstone  nor  other  memorial  of  the  dead 
man,  save  these  ugly  weeds  that  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  keep  him  in  remembrance.  They 

Ew  out  of  his  heart,  and  typify,  it  may  be,  some 
eous  secret  that  was  buried  with  him,  and  which 
he  had  done  better  to  confess  during  his  lifetime. 

. ...  All  the  powers  of  nature  call  so  earnestly  for 
the  confession  of  sin,  that  these  black  weeds  have 
sprang  up  out  of  a  buried  heart  to  m.ake  m.anifest 
in  unspoken  crime.” 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  feature, 
which,  though  perhaps  less  conspicuous,  yet,  like 
small  patches  of  vivid  color  in  a  picture,  contributes 
not  less  effectively  to  produce  the  general  result. 
This  is  a  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  always  fanciful, 
often  grotes(pie,  sometimes  grim  and  grisly.  Poor 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon’s  aristocratic  hens  “laid  now 
ana  then  an  egg  and  hatched  a  chicken,  not  for  any 
pleasure  of  their  own,  but  that  the  world  might  not 
absolutely  lose  what  had  once  been  so  admirable 
a  breed  of  fowls.”  So  excessive  was  the  warmth  of 
her  brother  the  judge’s  affected  and  hypocritical 
spect  of  overflowing  benevolence  one  particular 
forenoon,  “  that  (such  at  least  was  the  rumor  about 
town)  an  extra  passage  of  the  water-carts  was  found 
essential,  in  order  to  lay  the  dust  occasioned  by  so 
much  extra  sunshine!”  The  Puritan  ministers, 
grim  prints  of  whom  adorned  the  walls  of  “  the  old 
manse  ”  study,  “  looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or 
at  least  like  men  who  had  wrestled  so  continually 
and  so  sternly  with  the  devil  that  somewhat  of  his 
sooty  fierceness  had  been  imparted  to  their  own 
visages.”  How  true  a  Yankee  touch  is  this !  When 
one  little  fellow  warns  a  poor  Italian  boy  that  he 
had  better  move  on,  for  that  nobody  lives  in  the 
bouse  under  a  window  of  which  he  is  grinding  his 
hurdy-gurdy  that  will  be  likely  to  care  for  his  music, 
“‘You  fool,  you,  why  do  you  tell  him  V  ’  whispered 
another  shrewd  little  Yankee,  caring  nothing  for  the 
music,  but  a  good  deal  for  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
it  was  had.  ‘  Let  him  play  as  long  as  he  likes  !  If 
there  is  nobody  to  pay  him,  that ’s  his  own  look¬ 
out!’”  The  cemetery  of  the  Cappuccini  at  Rome 
is  a  small  portion  of  holy  soil  from  Jerusalem ;  and, 
as  the  whole  space  has  long  ago  been  occupied, 
there  obtains  the  curious  and  ghastly  practice  among 
the  monks  of  taking  the  longest  buried  skeleton  out 
of  the  oldest  grave,  when  one  of  the  brotherhoofl 
dies,  to  make  room  for  the  new  corpse,  and  of  build¬ 
ing  the  disinterred  bones  into  architectural  devices, 
or  of  placing  the  unbroken  frame-work  of  bone, 
sometimes  stiU  covered  with  mummied  skin  and  hair, 
and  dressed  in  cloak  and  cowl,  in  niches  all  around 
the  vaults. 

“  Thus,”  quaintly  comments  our  author,  “  each  of 
the  good  friars,  in  his  turn,  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a 
consecrated  bed,  attended  with  the  slight  drawback 
of  being  forced  to  get  up  long  before  (laybreak,  as  it 
we'^e,  and  make  room  for  another  lodger.’”  Very 
often  this  faculty  of  humor  expresses  itself  in  a 
piquant  little  touch,  as  a  kind  of  aside,  or  passing 
comment,  or  half-responsive  turn  with  which  a  line 
of  reflection  is  quietly  but  emphatically  closed,  — 


stem.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  instance  in 
which  it  is  extended  through  a  long  chapter.  It  is 
that  in  which  the  defunct  Governor  Pyncheon  is  a 
whole  night  long  left  undiscovered,  the  object  of  the 
gibes  and  appeals,  the  scorn  and  taunts,  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fantasy,  which  gambols  round  the  senseless 
clay  like  a  jeering  spirit  from  the  aby’ss.  The  pre¬ 
sentation,  face  to  face,  of  the  transient  and  trifling 


occupations  and  interests  of  this  life,  with  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  solemnities  of  death  and  the  unseen  reali¬ 
ties  that  lie  beyond  it,  the  grave  reflections  and 
unearthly  mockery,  the  sustained  power,  the  eerie 
subject  and  weird-like  effects,  are  positively  terrible. 

Some  of  the  qualities  we  have  traced  in  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  works  belong  rather  to  tfie  critical  than  to 
the  constructive  faculty.  One  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  author  is  never  felt  to  identify  himself  with  his 
characters.  They  are  not  subjects  into  which  his 
own  life  is  transfused ;  he  never  loses  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  The  products  of  his  imagination  are  always 
contemplated  objectively  ;  he  regards  them  habitu¬ 
ally  in  a  scrutinizing,  deliberative,  questioning  atti¬ 
tude.  He  is  ever  inquisitive  and  judicial.  It  would 
thus  almost  appear  as  if  in  him  the  creative  faculty, 
though  not  inferior  either  in  strength  or  activity  or 
fineness  of  temper,  were  exercised  in  subserviency 
to  the  critical,  —  as  if  he  peopled  the  world  of  his 
imagination  only  that  he  might  become  the  witness 
and  judge  of  the  characters  and  lives,  powers  and 
tendencies,  of  his  own  creations.  In  one  respect  his 
writings  are  detrimentally  affected  either  by  this 
habit  or  by  a  weakness  of  constructive  talent,  to 
which  the  habit  itself  may  be  partly  due.  His  indi¬ 
vidual  characters,  indeed,  are  delineated  with  won- 
ilerful  minuteness,  accuracy,  and  power.  We  seem 
to  read  into  their  very  core,  —  so  far  at  least  as  the 
personality  of  any  one  human  being  can  become  the 
object  of  comprehension  to  another.  But  his  works, 
considered  each  as  a  whole,  especially  those  that  aim 
at  full  development,  or  at  being  something  more 
than  sketches,  are  deficient  in  what  may  be  called 
architectural  structure.  There  is  a  want  of  the  con¬ 
verging  unity  which  is  the  condition  of  every  perfect 
work  of  art.  This  may  be  the  result,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  defect  in  constructive  power.  Ilis  imagi¬ 
nation,  instead  of  embracing  in  one  grasp  the  scene, 
characters,  circumstances,  and  their  developments, 
as  combining  to  form  one  system,  as  all  members  of 
one  body,  mements  gravitating  round  one  centre, 
seizes  upon  them  too  much  in  detail,  each  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  unit,  related  to  the  others  only  by  the  ideal 
bond  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  be  has 
created  for  them.  Or  it  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  his  habit  of  yielding  too  much  to  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  in  one  of  his  characters  as  “  that  cold  tenden¬ 
cy  between  instinct  and  intellect,  which  makes  one 
pry  with  a  speculative  interest  into  people’s  passions 
and  impulses.”  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  increased  by 
the  want  of  a  strong  framework  or  mould  of  exter¬ 
nal  circumstance  and  connected  events,  which,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  subserve  some  of  his  other  aims  or  ten¬ 
dencies,  leaves  him  more  dependent  for  the  compact 
unification  of  hiAales  on  a  power  of  internal  inte¬ 
gration,  which  he  either  does  not  possess  or  does 
not  use  in  sufficient  force. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  he  ever  attempted 'the 
work  of  a  professed  literary  critic,  but  he  has  fa¬ 
vored  us  with  a  piece  of  self-criticism  which  shows 
what  his  qualifications  in  this  direction  were.  Ev¬ 
ery  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  singular  felicity 
of  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Twice-Told  Tales.  The  insight  and 
discrimination  are  only  equalled  by  the  exactness 
and  adequacy  of  expression.  So  far  as  the  review 
goes,  we  dare  say  every  one  will  suliscribe  to  the 
justness  and  happiness  of  every  statement,  taking 
exception  to  one  point  only,  —  which  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with  fair¬ 
ly,  —  the  under-statement  of  his  own  merits.  After 
remarking  that  he  rather  wondered  how  the  tales 
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should  have  gained  what  vogue  they  did,  than  that 
it  was  so  little  and  so  gradual,  he  proceeds :  — 

“  They  have  the  pale  tint  of  llowers  that  blos¬ 
somed  in  too  retired  a  shade,  —  the  coolness  of  a 
meditative  habit,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the 
feeling  and  observation  of  every  sketch.  Instead  of 
passion,  there  is  sentiment ;  and  even  in  what  pur¬ 
port  to  be  pictures  of  actual  life,  we  have  allegory, 
not  always  so  warmly  dressed  in  its  habiliments  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  to  Ix^  taken  into  the  reader’s 
mind  without  a  shiver.  Whether  from  lack  of  pow¬ 
er,  or  an  unconquerable  reserve,  the  author’s  touches 
have  oftem  an  effect  of  tameness  ;  the  merriest  man 
can  hardly  contrive  to  laugh  at  his  broiidest  humor ; 
the  tenderest  woman,  one  would  suppose,  will  hard¬ 
ly  shed  warm  tt^ars  at  his  deepest  pathos.  The 
book,  if  you  would  see  anything  in  it,  najuires  to  be 
reiid  in  the  clear,  brown,  twilight  atmosphere  in 
which  it  was  written ;  —  if  opened  in  the  sunshine,  it 
is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume  of  blank 


“  With  the  foregoing  characteristics,  proper  to  the 
productions  of  a  person  in  retirement  (which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  author’s  category  at  the  time),  the 
book  is  devoid  of  others  that  we  should  (juite  as 
naturally  look  for.  The  sketches  are  ttot,  it  is  hardly' 
necessary  to  say,  profound ;  but  it  is  rather  more 
remarkable  that  they  so  seldom,  if  ever,  show  any' 
design  on  the  writer’s  jtart  to  make  them  so.  They 
have  none  of  the  absitruseness  of  idea,  or  obscurity 
of  expression,  which  marks  the  written  communi¬ 
cations  of  a  solitary  mind  with  itself,  'riiey  never 
need  translation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  style  of  a  man 
of  society.  Every  sentence,  so  far  as  it  embodies 
thought  or  sensibility,  may  be  understood  and  felt 
by  anylxxly  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
read  it,  and  will  take  up  the  book  in  a  proper 
mood. 

“  This  statement  of  apparently  opposite  peculiari¬ 
ties  leads  us  to  a  perception  of  what  the  sketches 
truly  are.  The^  are  not  the  talk  of  a  secluded  man 
with  his  own  mind  and  heart  (had  it  been  so,  they 
could  hardly'  have  failed  to  be  more  deeply  and  per¬ 
manently  valuable),  but  his  attempts,  and  very  im¬ 
perfectly  successful  ones,  to  open  an  intercourse  with 
the  world.” 

Uis  real  power  as  a  critic,  however,  U  better  seen 
in  what  he  says  in  Transformation  on  the  remains 
of  ancient  Art  in  Italy.  The  refinement  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  perception,  as  shown  there,  are  such  as 
are  found  only  in  the  true  artist  and  critic  com¬ 
bined.  Ills  sympatlietic  recognition  of  the  central, 
and  —  though  often  jxirhaps  scarce  consciously  to 
himself — the  guiding  i<lea  and  feeling  of  the  old 
sculptor  or  painter,  enables  him  tq^eathe  new  life 
and  meaning  into  the  time-stained,  earth-eaten, 
mutilateil  marble,  and  to  translate  for  us  into  articu¬ 
late  speech  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  moved 
the  brush  of  the  “  old  master,”  —  as  real  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  genius  as  their  expression  in  a  stone  or 
color  medium,  though  not  as  their  original  concep¬ 
tion.  Free  from  technical  jargon,  he  discourses  of 
the  yellow,  bruised  block,  or  the  time-mellowed 
canvas,  till  it  becomes  animated  with  fresh  beauty, 
again  instinct  with  the  significance  with  which  its 
maker  strove  to  inspire  it  Witness  his  criticisms 
of  the  Marble  Faun,  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  of 
Guido’s  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  of  Fra  Angelico’s 
faces  and  figures  of  sinless  angelic  loveliness,  of  So- 
doma’s  bound  and  bleeding  Christ,  and,  above  all, 
witness  his  deep  insight  into  the  subtle  and  elusive 
meanings,  the  profound  sorrow  and  expression  of 


loneliness  of  the  marvellous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cen- 
ci,  glancing,  as  it  does,  at  some  of  the  most  solemn 
and  awful  truths  of  Christian  faith.  Some  tivinir 
artists  also  are  hel[)ed  to.  utter  their  best  conceptions 
through  his  pen  as  well  as  through  their  own  chisel. 
His  interpretation  of  Mr.  Story’s  really  admirable 
statue  of  Cleopatra  is  full  of  fine  perception  and 
true  feeling. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  his  works  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  we  have 
remarked  in  their  author.  We  proceed  now  to 
notice  the  more  im[)ortant  of  them,  though  it  must 
be  very  shortly',  in  succession. 

Ills  earliest  attempts,  we  believe,  at  authorship, 
were  a  series  of  slight  sketches  which  appeared  m 
some  of  the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  time, 
and  were  afterwards  collected  —  so  many  of  them, 
at  least,  as  tlieir  author  thought  fit  —  in  the  volumes 
entitled  Twice-Told  Talcs,  and  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse.  These  present  many  of  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  more  elaborate  productions,  and  are 
full  of  promi.se  of  their  later  fruits.  Some  of  these 
short  pieces,  especially  among  the  “  Mosses,”  are  as 
pregnant  with  power  and  beauty  as  anything  he  has 
given  to  the  world,  though,  of  course,  presenting 
but  limited  scoj)C  for  his  micrascopic  analysis  and 
artistic  elaboration.  Kajinacclni’s  Daughter,  for 
example,  is  full  of  subtle  effects  and  “  the  lurid  in- 
termi.xture  ”  of  antagonistic  emotions ;  of  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  hidden  and  undeveloped  affinities  of 
humanity  with  nature ;  of  the  danger  of  mere  in- 
tellectualism  unconsecrated  by  affection  and  moral 
purpose ;  of  warnings  of  how  forces  appointed  for 
pure  and  beautiful  ends  may  be  perverted  into 
deadly'  poisons.  Strange  and  subtle  sympathies  are 
slnxlowed  forth,  that  are  awakened  by  a  breath,  a 
fragrance,  the  most  ethereal  means,  typifying  spi^ 
itual  agencies  too  elusive  for  sense  to  track.  The 
same  generating  spirit  is  transfust^d  into  the  earthly 
child  as  into  the  plant  which,  as  the  offspring  of’ner 
father’s  science,  germinates  at  the  hour  of  her  birth, 
and  establishes  a  mysterious  sisterhood  between  the 
maiden  and  the  flower.  Young  Goodman  Brown, 
again,  is  an  allegorical  rendering  of  a  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  into  which  an  impure  imaginadon 
can  turn  our  hearts,  and  shows  how  all  faith  may 
be  lost,  and  the  very  stays  of  the  soul  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  means  of  hurrying  it  into  the  abyss,  if 
the  tempter  be  not  resisted  while  he  may.  ^Igain, 
the  true  Inherent  nature  of  falsehood,  as  a  very 
plague-spot  in  the  soul,  is  brought  out  with  terrible 
force  in  Ilc^r  Malvin’s  Burial,  where  disingenuoa 
“  conccidment  imparts  to  a  justifiable  act  much  of 
the  secret  effect  of  guilt.”  Once  more,  what  would 
most  writers  make  of  the  simple  fact  of  a  man  choos¬ 
ing  to  hide  his  countenance  behind  a  fold  of  black 
crape '{  Yet  in  The  Minister’s  Black  Veil,  from 
so  sm,!!!  a  root-fibre  he  rears  a  wondrous  growth. 
By  dint  of  his  cunning  power  of  imagination  he 
makes  this  simple  fact  teem  with  signihcance,  and 
converts  it  into  a  source  of  thrilling  awe  or  fear  to 
all  the  beholders ;  and  reflects  from  their  numerous 
hearts  and  faces  on  the  reader,  as  on  a  focus,  a  per 
ple.xity  of  sentiment,  till  the  creeping  sense  of  lays' 
tery'  becomes  intensified  a  thousand-fold.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  Wakefield,  by  a  reverse  process  he 
analyzes  backward,  and  from  a  single  act  of  odd 
eccentricity  he  builds  up  the  inner  fabric  of  the 
man,  as  Professor  Owen  reconstructs  an  e.\tinct 
animal  from  a  tooth. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  was  the  first  of  his  Inr."" 
works,  and  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  eomer- 
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trated  power  of  one  or  two  of  its  scenes  by  anythin" 
he  afterwards  ^rrotc.  The  interest’  is  centred  in 
two  chief  and  two  subordinate  characters,  —  the  two 
natures,  orifrinally  so  fine,  marred  by  their  joint 
sin,  the  minister  and  Hester,  and  the  two  against 
whom  they  sinned,  the  husband  and  the  child. 
There  is  nothing  we  know  of  in  literature  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  unflinching,  so  harrowingly  pain¬ 
ful,  and  yet  so  irresistibly  fiiscinating,  as  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  morbid  heart  of  Dimmesd.ile,  —  or  rather 
the  history';  for  it  is  not  its  condition  at  any  one 
moment,  so  much  as  its  progress,  step  by  step,  from 
refined  purity  and  almost  saintly  devotion,  once 
wounded  by  momentary  indulgence  of  unholy  pas¬ 
sion,  through  depths  of  beguiling  self-knowledge 
and  self-deception,  of  moral  weakness  and  sell- 
abasement,  of  passionate  penance  and  miserable 
evasion,  till,  enfeebled  to  the  point  of  collapse  both 
physically  and  S{)iritually,  his  fall  is  perfectetl  in 
yielding  for  an  instant,  under  the  stimulating  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love  of  the  stronger  nature  and  more  res¬ 
olute  will  of  his  fellow-sinner,  to  a  dream  of  unhal¬ 
lowed  earthly  life  and  passion,  from  which  he  is 
soon  roused  by  the  grim,  chill,  but  to  him  not  un¬ 
welcome,  hand  of  death  to  cleanse  his  eonscMcnce  by 
confession.  The  constitution  of  the  man  is  one  of 
singular  fineness  and  weakness.  Every  hour  of  his 
life  he  abhors  himself  in  dust  anil  ashes ;  lie 
struggles,  in  almost  mortal  agony,  to  unburden  him¬ 
self  of  the  concealed  sin  that  rankles  and  festers  in 
his  conscience,  till  it  eats  out  the  whole  pith  of  his 
being.  In  helpless  cowardice  and  vanity  he  faints 
;  in  the  attempt,  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  de- 
i  votedness  and  worship  of  his  flock,  and  drifts  into 
I  wild  self-accusations  of  merely  general  sinfulness 
'  and  depravity,  which  serve  only  to  heighten  their 
,  conception  of  his  character  anil  of  his  standard  of 
;  moral  purity.  The  miserjr  of  his  life  is  augmentel 
'  unspeakably  by  the  fiendish  process  of  refined  tor- 
'  tore  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  husband,  who, 

'  living  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  in  the  charae- 
I  ter  of  physician,  seeks  revenge,  not  in  exposure,  but 
!  in  constantly  fretting  with  poisonous  touch  the  ever 
I  open  wound.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  a  nature 
j  endowed  with  so  many  noble  qualities  should  not 
!  live,  more  visibly  to  retrieve  its  fall.  Yet  we  cannot 
!  doubt  the  reality  of  his  late  repentance,  and  that  in 
j  his  dying  confession  there  was  not  only  achieved 
j  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life  for  himself,  but  a 
'  redeeming  influence  exerted  for  both  mother  and 
I  child. 

j  Hester’s  character  is  of  a  stronger  mould.  With- 
1  out  being  unwomanly,  she  is  of  far  less  efTeminate 
texture  than  the  man  she  loved  so  truly,  and  for 
whom  she  sufifered  so  bravely.  Under  the  hard 
Puritan  treatment  she  somewhat  hardens.  The 
blazing  brand  upon  her  breast  does  not  melt,  but 
indurates,  her  heart.  It  is  true  that  for  seven  long 
years  she  had  never  been  lalse  to  the  symbol,  and 
“it  may  be  that  it  was  the  talisman  of  a  stern  and  se¬ 
vere,  but  yet  a  guardian  spirit.”  But  an  outcast  from 
social  intercourse  and  joy,  her  thoughts  break  loose 
from  conventional  limitations,  and  stray  in  bold  and 
perilous  speculation.  Pitiless  condemnation  and 
scorn  drive  her  to  justify  what  she  had  better  un- 
feignedly  repented.  “  What  we  did  had  a  conse¬ 
cration  of  its  own.  We  felt  it  so.  We  said  so  to 
each  other.”  Thrown  out  of  her  true  relations  to 
society,  she  sees  its  whole  fabric  in  false  perspective, 
awry.  “  For  years  past  she  had  looked  from  an  es¬ 
tranged  point  of  view  at  human  institutions,  and 
whatever  priests  or  legislators  had  established ; 


criticising  all  with  hardly  more  reverence  than  the 
Indian  would  feel  for  the  clerical  band,  the  judicial 
robe,  the  pillory,  the  gallows,  the  fireside,  or  the 
church.  The  tendenw  of  her  fate  and  fortunes  had 
been  to  set  her  free.  The  scarlet  letter  w.as  her  pass¬ 
port  into  regions  where  other  women  dareil  not  tread. 
Shame,  De.spair,  Solitude !  These  had  been  her 
teachers,  —  stern  and  wild  ones, — and  they  had 
made  her  strong,  but  taught  her  much  amiss.”  Di¬ 
vine  law  broken  becomes  to  her  human  prejudice. 
She  not  only  seeks  to  justify  the  past ;  she  would 
vainly  aim  at  a  higher  anil  truer  life  in  renewal  and 
perpetuation  of  the  sin,  and  in  her  wild  daring  she 
carries  the  poor  bewildered  soul  of  the  minister 
with  her.  For  ileliljcrate  power  and  skilful  handling 
it  might  be  dilficult  to  find  many  passages  equal  to 
that  in  which  she  fans  the  dying  embers  of  hope 
and  passion  into  a  short-lived  glow  before  they  ex¬ 
pire  forever. 

Arrived,  however,  at  the  very  summit  of  his  lame 
and  influence,  Diminesdale  is  moved  by  a  jiower 
and  virtue  beyond  himself  to  count  these  and  all  else 
as  loss  that  he  may  win  truth ;  and  in  conquering 
himself  he  is  “  strangely  triumpliant  ”  over  more 
than  himself.  Strongiir  as  Hester  has  all  along 
shown  herself,  she  is  impelled  as  if  by  inevitable 
fate  against  her  stronger  will  ”  by  the  power  of 
truth  and  right  in  his  last  moments.  The  child  too 
is  subdued :  “  the  spell  is  broken  ”  that  seemeil  all 
her  life  to  have  inspireil  her  with  an  elf-like  nature 
that  could  not  be  bound  by  enduring  human  sympa¬ 
thies.  Even  Roger  Chillingworth,  become  almost 
the  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge,  though  nn- 
softened,  is  withered  up  into  impotence  for  evil  by 
this  “death  of  triumphant  ignominy.” 

This  character,  indeed,  though  at  first  apt  to  be 
thrown  into  shadow  by  the  more  intense  interest 
that  attaches  to  his  wife  and  the  minister  is  truly 
the  most  painful  in  the  narrative.  The  laborious 
student,  the  benevolent  recluse  of  other  days,  has 
his  whole  nature  poisoned,  his  learning  and  sage  ex¬ 
perience  of  human  nature  turned  into  a  curse,  by 
the  sin  that  had  been  sinned  against  him.  All  hn- 
man  kindness  is  dried  up  within  him,  and  he  lives 
only  to  keep  his  enemy  on  the  rack,  —  to  prolong 
the  wretched  man’s  wasting  life  by  care  and  healing 
art,  only  that  he  may  the  longer  enjoy  his  devilish 
work.  He  miserably  sinks  out  of  the  circle  of  hu¬ 
man  activity  and  life  when  his  patient’s  death  leaves 
him  Virithout  a  purpose  more. 

The  early  manifestations  of  Pearl’s  nature  and 
disposition  are  deeply  significant,  full  of  reflex  lights 
thrown  on  the  modifying  influences,  not  only  of  pa¬ 
rental  characlitr  and  constitution,  but  of  the  deeds 
and  circumstances  and  relations  —  of  serious  im¬ 
port  to  their  own  character,  though  perhaps  foreign 
to  its  general  tone  —  of  our  progenitors ;  and  that 
less  by  their  natural  and  generally  recognized  oper¬ 
ation  in  habitual  life  and  intercourse  than  by  a 
sort  of  natal  affection  of  blood,  and  nerve,  and  spir¬ 
it  ;  —  intimating  to  us  in  infinitely  varied  speech 
the  truth  that  what  is  sown  must  be  reaped,  —  the 
persistent  cogency  of  moral  law,  the  indestructible 
cohesion  of  moral  order,  either  in  rcct^nition  and 
observance,  or  in  vindication  and  retribution. 
“  The  child’s  nature  had  something  wrong  in  it, 
which  continually  betokened  that  she  had  been 
born  amiss,  —  the  effluence  of  her  mother’s  lawless 
passion.”  She  w.as  wayward,  fitful,  impulsive,  nev¬ 
er  to  be  reckoned  on,  full  of  wild  enersy,  gush¬ 
ing  affection,  and  imperious  self-will.  “  There  was 
fire  in  her,  and  throughout  her  ;  she  seemed  the  un- 
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premeditated  offshoot  of  a  passionate  moment.”  She 
was  at  once  the  sting  and  the  solace  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  heart,  and  that  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  relationship  of  child  and  parent,  as  the  constant 
memorial  of  the  crime  in  which  she  had  been  begot¬ 
ten,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  into  which 
God  in  his  mercy  converts  for  us  even  the  fruits  of 
our  sins  ;  but  far  more  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  dis¬ 
position  as  a  very  “  messenger  of  anguish,”  and  a 
purger  of  her  parent’s  conscience.  Her  first  baby 
smile  is  not  in  her  mother’s  face,  but  at  the  scarlet  let¬ 
ter  on  her  breast ;  its  gohl  embroidery  is  the  first  play¬ 
thing  which  her  tiny  fingers  grasp  at ;  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  her  later  childish  curiosity.  She  loves  in 
imji-like  prank  to  associate  it  in  her  nunarks  with 
the  habit  the  minister  has  of  keeping  his  hand  over 
his  heart.  Witli  malicious  pertinacity  she  seeks  ever 
and  again  to  force  his  acknowledgment  of  herself 
and  her  mother  on  the  most  public  occasions.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  very  end  of  her  life  to  probe 
and  keep  ever  open  the  hidden  sores  of  both. 

The  salient  features  of  the  child’s  nature,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  anil  power  of  evil  to  perpetuate 
and  reproduce  itself,  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  her 
mother’s  reflections  on  her  character :  — 

“  Her  nature  —  or  else  Hester’s  fears  deceived  her 
—  lacked  reference  and  adaptation  to  the  world  into 
which  she  was  born.  The  child  could  not  be  made 
amendable  to  rules.  In  giving  her  existence,  a  great 
law  had  been  broken  ;  and  the  result  was  a  being 
whose  elements  were  perhaps  beautiful  and  brilliant, 
but  all  in  disorder ;  or  with  an  order  peculiar  to 
themselves,  amidst  which  the  point  of  variety  and 
arrangement  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Hester  could  only  account  for  the  child’s 
character  —  and  even  then  most  vaguely  and  im¬ 
perfectly  —  by  recalling  what  she  herself  had  been, 
during  that  momentous  period  while  Pearl  was  im¬ 
bibing  her  soul  from  the  spiritual  world,  and  her 
bodily  frame  from  its  material  of  earth.  Tlie  moth¬ 
er’s  impassioned  state  had  been  the  medium  through 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  unborn  infant  the 
rays  of  its  moral  life;  and  however  white  and  clear 
originally,  they  had  taken  the  deep  stains  of  crimson 
and  gold,  the  fiery  lustre,  the  black  shadow  and  the 
untempered  light,  of  the  intervening  substance. 
Above  all,  the  warfare  of  Hester’s  spirit  at  that 
epoch  was  perpetuated  in  Pearl.  She  could  recog¬ 
nize  her  wild,  desperate,  defiant  mood,  the  flighti¬ 
ness  of  her  temper,  and  even  some  of  the  very  cloud- 
shapes  of  gloom  and  despondency  that  had  brooded 
in  her  heart.  They  were  now  illuminated  by  the 
morning  radiance  of  a  child’s  disposition  ;  but,  later 
in  the  day  of  earthly  existence,  might  be  prolific 
of  storm  and  whirlwind.” 

Tlie  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  most  elaborate  and  finished,  if  neither  the 
most  pleasing  nor  the  most  profound,  of  his  writings. 
Its  material  is  of  the  very  slightest.  The  absence  of 
incident  which  we  have  already  remarked  on  has  here 
reached  its  utmost ;  there  is  literally  no  action  in 
the  whole  romance.  The  only  event  is  the  sudden 
death  from  apople.\y  of  a  worldly,  hardened,  out¬ 
wardly  respectable  old  man  at  the  very  time  he  is  bent 
on  executing  the  most  wicked  project  of  his  life. 
But  there  is  more  than  mere  want  of  incident  to 
throw  the  work  out  ofihe  ordinary  category  of  tales, 
and  almost  to  class  it  with  other  forms  of  composi¬ 
tion  :  the  descriptive  nearly  swallows  up  every  other 

i  characteristic.  The  dramatic  element  plays  a  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  part  in  any  of  Hawthorne’s 
writings ;  but  here  its  deficiency  is  carried  to  excess. 

n-  -  - 


The  portraiture  of  poor  Clifford’s  life  and  character 
on  which  the  author’s  efforts  have  been  mainly 
expended,  is  produced  by  pages  upon  pages  of  un¬ 
broken  description.  With  a  wonderfully  reveal¬ 
ing  power  we  are  told,  but  Clifford  hardly  ever 
by  deed  or  word  himself  shows  us  what  he  is.  There 
is  no  self-manifesting  (juality  in  the  characters. 
They  have  all  to  be  introduced,  taken  to  pieces  and 
explained,  as  much  as  if  they  were  but  lay-figures  or 
p.syidiological  wax  models. 

But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  conception 
of  Clifford  is  apprehended  by  the  author  so  vividly, 
so  sharply,  so  thoroughly,  and  analyzed  and  de¬ 
scribed  with  such  keenness,  care,  and  minuteness 
that  the  effect  is  most  impressive.  Line  upon  line 
i.s  added  with  an  elaboration  that  in  the  end  is  al¬ 
most  oppressive.  Quietly  and  gently,  touch  by 
touch  Ls  given,  till  it  would  seem  artistic  finish  could 
no  further  go.  And  it  is  as  a  marvel  of  artistic  fin¬ 
ish  and  workmanship  that  the  piece'  is  chiefly  at¬ 
tractive.  For  Clifford,  after  all  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  him,  is  far  from  a  lovable  person.  “An 
abortive  lover  of  the  Beautiful  ”  is  but  an  abortion 
after  all.  It  is  both  sad  and  instructive  to  see  how 
the  mere  artist-instinct,  unsweetened,  unpreserved 
by'  admixture  of  the  more  humanizing  ingredients 
of  heart  and  soul,  corrupts  the  entire  being,  and 
crushes  every  more  generous  impulse  under  the  de¬ 
mands  for  selfish  gratification  of  what  thus  becomes 
a  ruling  passion.  May  not  his  terrible  troubles  have 
been  messengers  of  mercy  in  disguise,  to  save  from 
utter  extinction  what  embers  of  human  feeling  were 
still  capable  of  emitting  a  transient  glow  ? 

The  intense,  all-absorbing  devotion  of  Hepzibah 
forms,  it  is  true,  a  pathetic  contrast  and  relief  to 
Clifford’s  refined  uncoiiecioiis  selfishness.  But  the 
seclusion  in  which  her  pride  and  misfortunes  have 
shut  her  up,  and  her  many  years’  brooding  over  the 
one  engrossing  affection,  the  one  great  sorrow  of 
her  heart,  have  so  dried  up  the  well-springs  of  her 
natural  and  narrowed  her  affinities  with  human  life, 
that  she  appeals  to  our  pity,  not  unniixed  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  rather  than  to  any  warmer  sentiment  of  admi¬ 
ration  or  regard. 

Plimbe  is,  indeed,  a  cheery,  refreshing  spot  in  the 
dismal  picture.  We  might  have  introiiuced  her  as 
an  example  of  our  author’s  intense  sympathy  with 
the  nature,  and  sweet  ways  and  aims  of  childhood. 
She  is  no  doubt  on  the  verge  of  womanhood ;  but 
she  has  so  much  of  the  child  about  her,  at  least  of 
the  child-heart  in  her,  before  the  woman  is  awak¬ 
ened  by  her  contact  with  Ilolgrave  ;  she  is  so  sim¬ 
ple,  so  natural,  so  innocent,  that  we  forget  her  yean 
m  her  character.  But  she  also  exemplifies  another 
quality  we  have  claimed  for  her  historian,  —  his 
lower  to  depict  scenes  of  real  life.  The  homely 
ittle  housewife,  so  practical  in  all  her  thoughts 
and  habits,  so  skilful  in  all  womanly  handiwork, 
sheds  a  beam  of  sunshine  through  all  the  gloomy 
house,  through  all  the  gloomier  lives,  of  her  kinsfolk, 
by  her  gentle  grace,  her  apt  and  winning  ways,  and 
unflagging  spirit  of  genial  activity.  Every  touch  is 
realistic.  We  feel  her  sunny  smile  with  gladdening 
warmth  on  our  hearts.  She  is  one  of  those  bright 
but  homely'  creatures  that  seem  sent  to  teach  us  the 
too-often-forgotten  lesson,  that  cheerfulness  is  not 
only  a  personal  charm,  but  a  social  virtue. 

Artistically,  Ilolgrave  is  the  least  satisfactory 
character.  He  seems  to  us  less  definitely  and  firmly 
conceived,  less  clearly  brought  out,  perhaps  less 
consistent,  than  almost  any  other  playing  an  equally 
prominent  part  in  Hawthorne’s  works. 
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The  pervading  impression  of  the  whole  narrative 
jj  one  of  something  very  like  a  fate,  but  really  far 
more  solemn  and  terrible  than  any  fate  that  ever 
brooded  over  Grecian  tragedy,  —  the  undying  and 
aiimitable  conser^uences  of  human  action  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  intimate  ties  that  link  the  generations 
of  man  into  one  organic  whole.  The  Past  hangs 
like  a  murky  pall  of  judgment  over  the  Present, 
teaching  us  that  what  we  are  and  what  we  do  may 
affect  those  that  are  to  come  after  us  more  critically, 
it  may  be,  than  even  ourselves. 

The  lowest  rank  among  his  works  of  fiction  we 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  to  Tlie  Blithedale  Ro¬ 
mance.  It  has  much  of  the  same  delicacy  of  han¬ 
dling,  and  play  of  the  imagination,  and  unimpas¬ 
sioned  study  of  mental  phenomena;  but  it  does  not 
display  the  same  mastery  and  subtle  fascination  as 
the  others.  It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  less  fitted 
for  his  peculiar  powers,  or  that  he  has  undertaken  it 
in  an  hour  of  less  happy  inspiration.  The  task  he  has 
set  himself  is  not  sufficiently  composite  fully  to  engage 
and  call  forth  his  strength.  The  entanglements  and 
cross-purposes  of  the  love-passages  between  a  strong, 
rude,  masculine  nature,  of  noble  impulse  and  hercu¬ 
lean  will,  but  narrow,  uncultivated,  and  under  the 
domination  of  one  idea,  .and  two  women  nearly 
related,  but  of  widely  different  metal  and  temper, 
and  both  equally  within  the  range  of  his  attraction, 
for  the  eidercise  of  which  the  circumstances  are  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable,  is  almost  too  simple  and 
commonplace  a  problem  fully  to  charm  his  fancy  or 
stimulate  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Blithedale  life  were  no  doubt 
strange,  but  not  strange  enough.  Besides,  it  is  not 
strangeness  of  outward  circumstances  Hawthorne 
needs,  but  of  inward  life,  —  the  coexistence  of  un¬ 
congenial  emotions  and  of  irreconcilable  tendencies. 
Still,  the  study  of  the  mental  constitution  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  of  the  characters  is  fine,  and  the 
book  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  from  the  fact  of  its 
breaking  ground  untouched  in  any  of  his  other 
works.  It  is  his  only  tale  which  issues  in  a  tragic 
catastrophe ;  for  although  the  murder  of  Miriam’s 
model  in  Transformation  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
an  event  of  such  a  nature,  his  character  and  circum¬ 
stances,  save  as  they  bear  on  Miriam,  are  too  inci¬ 
dentally  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  the  romance 
to  concern  the  reader,  more  than  in  a  secondary 
degree,  in  his  fortunes.  His  appearance  is  too  epi- 
fodkal ;  and  his  fate  is  felt  rather  as  the  occasion  of 
other  events  of  interest  than  of  vital  interest  itself. 

But  Zenobia  is  the  prominent  figure  in  Blithedale, 
and  her  end  is  undeniably  tragic.  She  is,  too,  the 
only  instance  of  Hawthorne’s  essaying  to  delineate  a 
character  of  thoroughly  passionate  impulse.  She 
has  none  of  the  pale  tints  and  pensive  aspect  of  his 
other  creations.  He  would  represent  her  as  Oriental 
in  character,  and  the  unfailing  exotic  that  adorned 
her  hair  was  a  subtle  expression  of  her  own  nature. 
Thu  romance,  moreover,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
he  has  chosen  the  development  of  the  tender  passion 
as  his  direct  and  primary  theme.  For  this,  and  the 
modifying  influence  it  exerts,  as  well  as  the  medi- 
hed  forms  it  assumes,  in  minds  so  variously  and 
c^cteristically  constituted  and  disposed  as  Zeno- 
hia,  Priscilla,  Hollingsworth,  and  Coverdale,  form 
the  real  interest,  although  the  more  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  and  moral  of  the  book  may  be  to  depict  the 
perilous,  often  ruinous,  effects  on  the  individual,  — 
whatever  they  may  be  to  society  at  large,  —  of 

what  is  called  philanthropy,  when  adopted  as  a 
profession.”  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and 


Transformation,  no  doubt  deal  with  the  subject; 
but  in  each  it  appears  only  as  an  accessary,  —  like 
the  side  scenes  in  a  drama  or  the  costume  to  a 
portrait ;  and  while  harmonizing  with  the  general 
effect,  and  affording  a  setting  to  the  central  object, 
does  not  divert  the  interest  to  itself. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Transformation  is  the 
awakening  and  education  of  a  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  simple,  unconscious  innocence,  through 
crime,  to  a  higher  life  of  moral  and  spiritual  struggle, 
in  which  it  may  be  trained,  not  to  ignore,  but  to 
combat  and  subdue  evil.  In  this  some  will  see  an 
attempt,  more  or  less  successful,  at  an  imaginative 
rendering  of  a  great  truth,  that  has,  with  varying 
distinctness,  been  the  subject  of  human  contempla¬ 
tion  and  speculation  since  the  epoch  of  earliest 
written  records  of  the  race.  Others  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  trace  in  it  a  pernicious  application  of  the 
Goethean  doctrine  that  experience  is  the  mighty 
teacher,  the  sole  condition  of  human  development, 
even  to  the  point  that  our  perfect  and  manifold  cul¬ 
ture  demands  pei-sonal  acquaintance,  through  actual 
participation,  with  guilt ;  that  we  are  but  imperfect 
and  partial,  so  long  as  our  conscience  is  free  from 
the  darker  stains  with  which  life  may  besmirch  it, 
until  we  have  fathomed  the  depths,  as  well  as  scaled 
the  heights,  of  our  inmost  nature.  Such  a  theory  as 
this  is  hinted  at  in  The  Blithedale  Romance,  where 
Coverdale,  speaking  of  Hollingsworth’s  “plan  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals  through  an  appeal  to 
their  higher  instincts,”  says,  “  he  ought  to  have  com¬ 
menced  his  investigations  of  the  subject  by  perpe¬ 
trating  some  huge  sin,  in  his  proper  person,  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  condition  of  his  higher  instincts  after- 
wai'ds.”  The  difficulty  that  would,  at  the  outset, 
present  itself  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  would  be 
to  find  a  human  type  representing,  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  adequacy,  the  original  state  of  innocence 
and  natural  simplicity.  The  solution  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  found  in  the  poetic  conception  of  the  Faun  of 
Antiquity ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  his  studies  of  classical 
art,  while  in  Rome,  that  Hawthorne  is  indebted  for 
the  germinating  idea  of  the  work,  as  he  confessedly 
is  to  the  conditions  of  life,  physical  surroundings, 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  “  Eternal  City  ”  of  the 
present  day  for  its  details  and  background.  As  the 
marble  Faun  of  Pra.xiteles  affords  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  romance,  we  give  his  description  of  it 
here.  After  describing  the  externals  of  the  statue, 
he  thus  proceeds  to  analyze  its  inner  life  :  — 

“  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  lack  of  moral  severity,  of 
any  high  and  heroic  ingredient  in  the  character  of 
the  Faun,  that  makes  it  so  delightful  an  object  to 
the  human  eye,  and  to  the  frailty  of  the  human 
heart.'  The  being  here  represented  is  endowed 
with  no  principle  of  virtue,  and  would  be  incapable 
of  comprehending  such ;  but  he  would  be  true  and 
honest  by  dint  of  his  simplicity.  We  should  expect 
from  him  no  sacrifice  or  effort  for  an  abstract  cause  ; 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  martyr’s  stuff  in  all  that  sof¬ 
tened  marble ;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and 
warm  attachment,  and  might  act  devotedly  through 
its  impulse,  and  even  die  for  it  at  need.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  too,  that  the  Faun  might  be  educated  through 
the  medium  of  his'  emotions,  so  that  the  coarser  ani¬ 
mal  portion  of  his  nature  might  eventually  be 
thrown  into  the  background,  though  never  utterly 
expelled. 

“  The  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  Faun’s  composition;  for  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  brute  creation  meet  and  combine  with 
those  of  humanity  in  this  strange,  yet  true  and  nat- 
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Ural,  conception  of  antique  poetry  and  art  Praxi¬ 
teles  has  subtly  diffused  throu{»hout  his  work  that 
mute  mystery  which  so  hopelessly  ]>erplexe8  us 
whenever  we  attempt  to  pain  an  intellectual  or 
sympathetic  knowletlge  of  the  lower  orders  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  riddle  is  indicated,  however,  only  by  two 
definite  signs,  —  these  are  the  two  ears  of  the  Faun, 
which  are  leaf-shaped,  terminating  in  little  peaks, 
like  those  of  some  species  of  animals.  Though  not 
so  seen  in  the  marble,  they  are  probably  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  clothed  in  fine  downy  fur.  In  the  coarser 
1  representations  of  this  class  of  mythological  crea- 
I  tures  there  is  another  token  of  brute  kiiidre<l,  —  a 
I  certain  caudal  appendage,  which,  if  the  Faun  of  Prax¬ 

iteles  mast  be  supposed  to  possess  it  at  all,  is  hid¬ 
den  by  the.lion’s  skin  that  forms  his  garment.  The 
pointed  and  furry  ears,  therefore,  are  the  sole  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  wild,  forest  nature. 

“  Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagination,  the 
most  delicate  taste,  the  sweetest  feeling,  and  the 
rarest  artistic  skill,  —  in  a  word,  a  sculptor  and  a 
poet  too,  —  could  have  first  dreamed  of  a  Faun  in 
this  guise,  and  then  have  succeeded  in  impruioning 
the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in  marble.  Neither 
man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no  monster ;  but  a  being 
j  in  whom  both  races  meet  on  friendly  ground  !  The 
j  idea  grows  coarse  as  we  handle  it,  and  hardens  in 
*  our  grasp.  But,  if  the  spectator  brooils  long  over 
■  the  statue,  he  will  be  conscious  of  its  sihjII  ;  all  the 
^  pleasantness  of  sylvan  life,  all  the  genial  and  happy 
characteristics  of  creatures  that  dwell  in  woo<ls  and 
fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingled  and  kne.aded  into 
one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred  qaditics  in 
the  human  soul.  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  woodland 
streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and  unsophisticated  man  ! 
j  The  essence  of  all  these  was  compressed  long  ago, 
and  still  exists  within  that  discolored  marble  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles. 

“  And,  after  all,  the  idea  may  have  been  no  dream, 
but  rather  a  poet’s  reminiscence  of  a  period  when 
man’s  affinity  with  nature  was  more  strict,  and  his 
!  fellowship  with  every  living  thing  more  intimate 
{  and  dear.” 

I  As  a  piece  of  Art-criticism  this  is  very  fine.  But, 
[  admirable  as  it  is,  it  gives  a  very  inadecpiate  idea  of 
the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the  critical  insight 
i  and  exposition  he  brings  to  bear  on  this  wonderful 
I  creation  of  the  heathen  imagination.  The  whole 
I  life  of  Donatello  is  an  extended  evolution  and  com- 
I  ment  on  the  ideas  he  has  here  formally  indicated. 

I  For  his  purpose,  there  is  something  marvellously 

suitable  in  the  conception  of  the  wild  freshness, 
guilelessness,  sportive  exuberance,  of  natural  life  in 
Its  physical  perfection,  obtained  in  the  meeting- 
point  of  man  and  animal ;  and  this  is  worked  out 
with  a  felicity  and  grace  in  the  character  of  Dona¬ 
tello’s  yet  blameless  life,  that  vie  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Praxiteles  itself. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  his  fine  eye  for  the 
I  natural  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood.  He  has 
sketched  the  same  qualities  of  heart  and  character, 
under  an  ideal  aspect,  in  tlie  person  of  Hilda,  who 
exhibits  a  nature  more  mature  and  cultivated,  and 
1  enriched  by  the  fine  instincts  and  sympathies  of  an 

i  artist,  but  hardly  less  childlike  ‘than  Little  Annie. 
The  picture  of  her  virgin  life,  up  in  her  lonely 
tower,  above  the  turmoil  and  passion  and  filth  of 
the  city,  pursuing  the  calling  of  her  art  with  self- 
renouncing  devotion,  surrounded  by  the  flock  of 
white  doves  she  feeds  from  her  window,  tending  the 
never-extinguished  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  at  the  battlemented  angle  of  her  ijerch-home,  with 
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a  sentiment  akin  to  natural  piety,  but  withmit  the 
superstition  of  the  professeil  worshippers  of“Ojf 
Lady,”  forms  a  perfect  contrast,  not  only  to  the 
dark,  passionate  heart  of  Miriam,  who  suppling  the 
relieving  shadow  recjuired  tor  artistic  balance  to  her 
spotless  whiteness,  but  also  in  her  growth  to  fair  an<i 
noble  womanhood,  inisullie<l  apparently  by  baie 
deed  or  foul  thought,  to  the  idea  sought  to  he 
worked  out  in  tlie  more  perilous  career  of  Donatello 
attaining  a  higher  development  through  persons] 
fall  and  repentanee.  And  in  this,  jierhaps,  we  hate 
an  example  of  Hawthorne’s  tendency  to  balance 
every  argument  and  opinion  with  its  counterpoise 
and  of  his  anxiety  ever  to  give  lioth  sides  a  fair 
hearing.  'Flie  professed  aim  of  the  Ixiok  is  to  die- 
play  the  educational  operation  of  sin  in  awakening 
the  const'ienee  to  a  higher  activity,  and  the  rousini 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  through  pa^ 
sion,  to  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  position 
and  relations  in  the  universe.  The  progrew  of 
Donatello’s  development  is  meant  to  exhibit  this. 
But  Hawthorne  would  not  be  held,  to  commit  him¬ 
self  too  ab-oliitely  to  such  a  view,  and  side  bvshk 
with  the  Faun-man,  he  seeks  to  show  us  in  H'ihlu 
being  of  the  purest  ,tnd  truest  in.stincts,  of  profouiy! 
insight  into  what  most  vitally  bears  on  the  inner  life 
of  man,  unfolding  the  richest  blossoms  of  her  natcr’ 
with  as  little  sense  of  guilt  as  could  well  be  the  k 
of  any  human  soul,  save  the  mysterious  sh.nlow  twl 
burden  its  existence  in  others  easts  on  the  purest 
The  first  part  of  Transformation,  it  seems  to 
is  more  successful  than  the  latter  portion.  Tae 
growth  and  slow  unlblding  of  Donatello’s  n.ature 
under  the  quickening  influence  of  love,  — for  it  mnst 
not  be  overlooked  that  this,  as  well  as  guilt,  is  a 
teacher  to  him,  and  that  his  crime  is  not  the  out- 
come  of  uiimixed  and  native  evil,  but  of  the  paesioa- 
ate  madness  of  a  heart  untutored  to  restraint,  snd 
moved  to  its  depths  by  a  not  wholly  ignoble  enthu- 
si.asm,  —  his  earlier  life,  we  say,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  crime,  is  exquisitely  fine  and  full  of  imagina¬ 
tive  truth.  The  8ubse(|uent  process  has  an  air  of 
eftbrt,  as  if  more  the  expression  of  reflective  reason¬ 
ing  than  of  a  vivifying  imagination.  We  niuslii*- 
tent  ourselves  without  more  special  reference  to  tW 
remaining  members  of  the  quartet,  as  it  would  be 
inijxweible  in  a  paragraph  or  two  even  to  indicafe 
the  line  of  analysis  of  a  character  so  complex  as  tbit 
of  Miriam  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  devoid  of  sa¬ 
lient  points  as  that  of  Kenyon  on  the  other,  h 
truth,  to  do  justice  to  this,  in  some  respects  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  greatest  avork,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
devote  to  its  consuleration  an  entire  article,  instead 
of  a  page  or  two  of  a  general  review  of  his  worb 
It  is  certainly  the  most  mature,  and,  especially  ii 
the  earlier  half,  the  most  delightful,  production  if 
his  pen.  There  is  something  in  the  free,  joyoB 
nature  of  Donatello  that  creates  an  atmosphere  if 
freshness  and  health  around  the  reader;  it  is  as  if 
he  heard  the  song  of  birds  and  the  babbling  of 
brooks ;  as  if  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  southern  sky 
were  overhead,  but  interrupted  by  a  cool  and  leafy 
shade ;  as  if  conventional  fetters  were  all  broken, 
and  life  rejuvenized  and  full  of  the  agile  sportin 
gladness  of  the  most  wildly  innocent  animals.  In  a 
wonl,  he  feels  as  if  the  dream  of  a  (iolden  Ap' 
were  a  realized  fact,  and  all  Nature  rejoicing,  an  i 

“  —  Its  benuty 
lU  sole  duty.’* 

Alongside  of  this  perhaps  too  sensuous  world,  l.al'  " 
in  the  golden  light  of  imagination,  the  fair,  clia-': 
image  of  Hilda  smiles  on  him,  a  sanctifying  jin 
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ence  appealing  to  his  more  spiritual  aspirations  on 
the  side  of  intellect  and  culture.  The  combined 
effect  is  one  of  purity  and  hope,  of  ethereal  joy 
and  fall-pulsed  lile. 

This  romance  is  also  the  author’s  most  ambitious 
effort  His  other  works  deal  with  Isolated  and 
peculiar  cases ;  their  interest  may  be  profound,  but 
it  is  narrow.  In  The  Marble  Faun  he  takes  a 
wider  ranw,  and  in  the  training  of  Donatello  seems 
to  aim  at  symbolizing  the  education  at  once  of  the 
race  and  of  each  individual,  from  a  condition  of 
unconscious  innocence  and  unreflecting  happiness 
to  the  conscious  life  of  a  free-will  agent,  quickened 
to  recognize  and  war  with  evil,  —  from  a  condition 
in  which  man  Is  but  the  highest  and  noblest  animal 
to  one  of  true  humanity.  Not  only  is  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  book  thus  loftier  and  wider  than  any  of 
the  others ;  it  Includes  a  more  varied  range  of  inter¬ 
ests,  and  supplements  the  main  current  with  tribu¬ 
tary  streams.  But  from  this  spring  also  some  of  its 
imperfections.  The  effect  is  richer,  but  more  di¬ 
vided.  With  the  larger  theme  the^  impression  is  less 
intense.  It  is  less  uniform  in  texture,  and,  whether 
from  the  flagging  power  of  the  writer  or  from 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  the  crisis  is 
felt  to  he  reached  when  the  plunge  into  crime  is 
made.  It  thus  lalwrs  under  the  serious  delect  of 
attaining  its  highest  point  in  the  middle,  after 
which  the  interest  ebbs  without  a  second  IIockI. 
The  Scarlet  Litter,  for  uniejue  purpose,  sustained 
tone,  .and  culminating  effect,  must  perhaps  be 
admitted  to  be  the  mwe  perleet  work  of  art. 

Besides  the  central  intere.st.  of  the  romance,  the 
book  is  full  of  sutisidiary'  elements  of  attraction. 

'  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  criticisms  on  Art 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  also  casually  referred  to 
the  delightful  and  accurate  delineations  of  Italian 
I  scenery  and  life,  and  of  many  of  the  monuments  of 
world-wide  interest  in  and  around  tlie  City  of  the 
Seven  Ililb,  introduce*!  in  the  course  of  thewiarra- 
tive.  The  author  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  very 
I  spirit  of  the  scenes  around  him.  His  reproduction  of 
Riman  life  and  locality  are  faithful  and  living  to  a 
degree  that  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only 
who  have  breathed  that  air,  heavy  with  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  centuries,  and  gazed  around  on  those 
circling  hills  of  amethyst,  and  upward  into  that  sky 
.  of  such  tender  ethereal  pearly  gray  and  palpitating 
brightness.  We  know  no  description  in  prose  or 
verse  that  so  conveys  the  sylvan  charm  of  the 
Borghese  grounds,  the  beauty  and  magic  prospect 
from  the  Pincio,  the  spell  of  witchery  of  the  Trevi 
waters  by  moonlight,  the  solemn  grandeur  and 
hallowed  memories  of  the  Coliseum,  broken  in  upon 
by  the  inharmonious  and  iinpertinent  mirth  or  bor¬ 
rowed  sentiment  of  tourists,  as  it  too  often  is,  in  its 
hours  of  most  sanctified  and  impressive  aspect, 
when  night  seems  to  withdraw  it  t'rom  the  bustle 
and  pettiness  of  the  life  of  to-day  into  the  silence 
»td  grandeur  of  a  bygone  world. 

We  would  not,  in  conclusion,  venture  on  an 
attempt  at  any  estimate  of  our  author’s  mental  con¬ 
stituents,  or  at  assigning  to  him  a  definite  place  in 
I  the  literature  of  his  country  or  language  ;  but  as,  in 
{  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  ilwelt  mainly  on  what 
I  seemed  to  us  admirable  for  some  form  of  jxiwer  or 
refinement  in  his  literary  character  and  works,  we 
would  now  the  more  freely,  and  to  prevent  miscon¬ 
ception,  in  a  closing  paragraph  refer  again  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  in  him  a  fertile  source,  of  justness, 
no  doubt,  but  far  more  of  weakness,  —  bis  indecis¬ 
ion  and  balance,  not  of  faculties,  but  of  convictions. 


The  pondering  judicial  attitude  in  which  he  so 
habitually  bolds  himself  leads  him  in  many  cases  to 
olTer  opposing  views  of  a  question,  either  through 
the  medium  of  different  characters,  or  through  the 
puzzled  and  wavering  intros[>ectIou  of  one,  or  even 
sometimes  through  the  author’s  own  reflections  and 
descriptions  on  divers  occasions.  He  deals  in  few 
fabrics  that  have  a  deeide<lly  right  siile  and  a 
wrong ;  and  takes  care  to  exhibit  the  reverse  of  his 
wares  as  Well  as  the  obverse.  He  seems  endowed 
with  a  .sort  of  Intellectual  polarity.  In  his  mind 
(juestions  assume  formuhe  which,  like  quadratic 
equations  in  algebra,  yield  a  twolbld  and  opposite 
result,  a  solution  at  once  positive  and  negative. 
He  h.as  no  “singleness  of  eye,”  —  not  that  the  rays 
of  mental  vision  ever  mingle  and  confuse  each 
other;  on  the  contrary,  each  image  is  clear  and 
sharp ;  but  neither  do  they  coalesce  in  stereoscopic 
solidity ;  they  are  distinct,  but  they  are  quite 
different.  The  sceptic,  not  in  the  popular,  but  in 
the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  enters  as 
a  large  ingredient  into  liis  composition.  He  con¬ 
templates  the  world,  apart,  with  shaded  eye.  He 
seems  ever  collecting  evidence  and  information,  — 
arranging,  sifting,  e.xpounding  the  pleas  of  both 
sides,  like  an  Impartial  judge  delivering  his  charge  ; 
hut  his  m<'ntal  jury  rarely  return  a  verdict.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  demanded,  “  Who  can  trust  the 
religious  s<intiinent  of  Raphael,  or  receive  any  of 
his  Virgins  as  he.aven-deseended  likenesses,  after 
seeing,  for  e.xample,  the  Fomarina  of  the  Barberini, 
Palace,  and  feeling  bow  sen.sual  the  artist  must 
have  l)een  to  paint  such  a  brazen  trollop,  of  his  own 
aeconl,  and  lovingly  i?  ”  On  the  other,  we  are 
reminded  of  “  Madonnas  by  liapbael,  on  whose  lips 
he  has  impressed  a  holy  and  delicate  reserve,  imply¬ 
ing  sanctity  on  earth,  and  into  whose  soft  eyes  he 
has  thrown  a  light  which  he  never  could  have  imag¬ 
ined,  except  by  raising  his  own  eyes  with  a  pure 
aspiration  heavenward.”  Seen  from  Hilda’s  and 
Kenyon’s  point  of  view,  Guido’s  Archangel  Michael 
“  is  the  most  beautiful  and  divinest  figure  that 
mortal  painter  ever  drew,”  with  “  an  expression  of 
heavenly  severity,  a  degree  of  pain,  trouble,  and 
disgust  at  being  brought  In  contact  with  sin,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  and  punishing  it,  and 
yet  a  celestial  traiuiuillity  pervading  his  whole 
being.”  The  same  figure  calls  forth  from  Miriam’s 
wllilly  e.xcited  imagination  the  following  scorching 
sarcasm :  — 

“  That  Archangel  now,  how  fair  he  looks,  with 
his  unruffled  wings,  with  his  uuhacke<l  sword,  and 
clad  in  his  bright  armor,  and  that  ex(iuisitely  fitting 
sky-blue  tunic,  cut  in  the  latest  Paradisiacai  mode  ! 
What  a  dainty  air  of  the  first  celestial  society ! 
With  what  half-scomfhl  delicacy  he  sets  his  prettily 
sandaled  foot  on  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe  !  But 
is  it  thus  that  virtue  looks  the  moment  atler  its 
death-struggle  with  evil  ?  No,  no ;  I  could  have 
told  Guido  better.  A  full  third  of  the  Archangel’s 
feathers  should  have  been  torn  from  bis  wings,  the 
rest  all  ruffled,  till  they  looked  like  Satan’s  own ! 
Ills  sword  should  be  streaming  with  blood,  and  per¬ 
haps  broken  half-way  to  the  hilt ;  his  armor  crushed, 
his  robes  rent,  his  breast  gory ;  a  bleeding  gash  on 
his  brow;  cutting  right  acro.«s  the  stern  scowl  of  bat¬ 
tle  !  He  should  press  his  foot  hard  down  upon  the 
old  serp'  nt,  as  if  his  very  soul  depended  upon  it, 
feeling  him  sejuirm  mightily,  and  doubting  whether 
the  fight  were  half  over  yet,  and  bow  the  victory 
might  turn !  And  with  all  this  fierceness,  this 
grimness,  this  unutterable  horror,  there  should  still 
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be  something  high,  tender,  and  holy,  in  Michael’s 
eyes,  and  around  his  mouth.  But  the  battle  never 
was  such  child’s-play  as  Guido’s  dapper  Archangel 
seems  to  have  found  it.” 

And  in  these  wildly  divergent  criticisms,  repre¬ 
senting  not  merely  differences  of  view,  but  antithetic 
types  of  mind,  we  recognize  the  feelings  of  the  two 
classes,  under  one  or  otlier  of  which  the  students  of 
Guido  anil  Raphael  mostly  rank  themselves.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  keen  and  profound  sympathy  with 
art  and  artist  life,  the  author  of  Transformation  de¬ 
clares  that  “  a  taste  for  pictorial  art  is  often  no  more 
than  a  polish  upon  the  hard  enamel  of  an  artificial 
character  ” ;  and  with  as  little  ruth  as  any  Vandal 
he  would  obliterate  the  decaying  remains  of  the  re¬ 
vered  treasures  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
noblest  pencils  of  early  date.  “  Now  that  the  colors 
are  so  wretchedly  bedimmed,  —  now  that  blotches 
of  plastered  wall  dot  the  frescos  all  over,  like  a 
mean  reality  thrusting  itself  through  life’s  brightest 
illusions,  —  the  next  best  artist  to  Cimabue,  or  Giot¬ 
to,  or  Ghirlandaio,  or  Pinturicchio,  will  be  he  that 
shall  reverently  cover  over  their  ruined  masterpieces 
with  whitewash  !”  Ilis  imagination  not  onl^'  seeks, 
but  craves  for,  the  old,  the  reverend,  the  time-hal¬ 
lowed,  and  feels  scared  by  the  spick-and-span  new¬ 
ness  of  American  life ;  yet  he  rails  against  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  enduring  architecture,  —  an  art  which, 
both  in  public  monuments,  civil  and  religious,  and  in 
private  and  domestic  homesteads  (where  the  char¬ 
acter  is  nourished  that  feeds  the  national  spirit)  is 
perhaps  as  sure  an  expression  as  any  of  the  stability 
and  historic  life  of  a  people. 

“  We  shall  live  to  see  the  day,  I  trust,”  says  Hol- 
grave,  “  when  no  man  shall  build  his  house  for  pos¬ 
terity.  ...  If  each  generation  were  allowed  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  build  its  own  houses,  that  single  change, 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  would  imply 
almost  every  reform  which  society  is  now  suffering 
for.”  And  elsewhere  we  have  a  reflection  of  the 
author’s  own,  that  “  all  towns  should  be  made  capa¬ 
ble  of  purification  by  fire  or  of  decay  within  each 
half-century.”  What  destruction,  in  the  thought 
and  heart  of  a  nation,  of  the  sense  of  grandeur,  of 
traditional  associations,  of  the  reverence  for  the  past 
that  forms  the  hope  and  life-spring  of  the  future, 
would  such  teaching,  generally  accepted  and  acted 
on,  at  once  bear  witness  of,  and  reactively  contri¬ 
bute  to  effect !  We  have  already  quoted  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  vice  may  be  but  a  lower  form  of  virtue, 
and  may  ultimately  be  sublimed  into  it.  But  the 
counterbalancing  statement  is  not  wanting.  “  There 
is,  I  believe,”  says  Hilda,  “  only  one  Right  and  one 
Wrong ;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  two  things 
so  totally  unlike  can  be  mistaken  for  one  another ; 
nor  how  two  mortal  foes,  as  Right  and  Wrong  sure¬ 
ly  are,  can  work  together  in  the  same  deed.” 

Again,  “  Sin  has  educated  Donatello,  and  ele¬ 
vated  him,”  —  and  the  scope  of  the  whole  book  is  an 
attempt  to  embody  this  view.  “  Is  Sin  then,  — 
which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the 
universe,  —  is  it  like  Sorrow,  merely  an  element  of 
human  education,  through  which  we  struggle  to  a 
higher  and  purer  state  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  attained  ?  Did  Adam  fall  that  we  might 
ultimately  rise  to  a  far  loftier  paradise  than  his  ?  ” 
To  which  we  have  the  rejoinder,  “  This  is  terri¬ 
ble . Do  you  not  perceive  what  a  mockery 

your  creed  makes,  not  only  of  all  religious  sentiment 
but  of  moral  law  ?  and  how  it  annuls  and  obliterates 
whatever  precepts  of  Heaven  are  written  deepest 
within  us  ?  ” 


In  some  measure  this  oscillation  may  be  but  the 
expression  of  varying  moods  of  a  fanciful  and  specu¬ 
lative  mind,  that  delights,  “  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  exercise*,”  as  he  himself  says,  in  imagination 
to  play  out  the  part  of  beings  hypothetically  endowed 
with  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  anil  placed  in 
hypothetical  situations.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  result 
of  genuine  doubt,  sincere  impartiality  and  candor, 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,  it  may  indicate  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  will  never  command  a  great  following ;  but 
it  is  surely  better  than  the  unhesitating  but  blind 
movement  of  a  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship  and 
merely  receptive  activity,  and  must  recommend  it¬ 
self  to  all  thinking  minds  as  a  healthy  discipline,  and 
a  process  that  must  precede  and  underlie  all  well- 
founded  belief. 


THE  STOCKBROKER  AT  DINGLEWOOD. 

CH.\PTER  IV.  (Continued.) 

I  WENT  home  shortly  after,  grieved  and  disgusted 
and  sick  at  heart,  remembering  all  the  wicked  sto¬ 
ries  people  tell  of  mercantile  dishonesty,  of  false  ' 
bankruptcies,  and  downright  robberies,  and  the  cal-  \ 
prits  who  esiiape  and  live  in  wealth  and  comfort 
abroad.  This  was  how  it  was  to  be  in  the  case  of  ! 
Harry  Gresham.  His  wife  had  her  settlement,  and 
would  go  to  him,  and  they  would  be  rich  and  well  ' 
off,  though  he  had  as  gocni  as  stolen  his  neighbor’s  '' 
property  and  squandered  it  away.  Of  course,  I  did  ' 
not  know  all  the  particulars  then  ;  and  I  had  got  to  ^ 
be  fond  of  these  young  people.  I  knew  very  well  I 
that  Harry  was  not  wicked,  and  that  his  little  wife 
was  both  innocent  and  good.  When  one  reads  such 
stories  in  the  papers,  one  says,  “  Wretches  !”  and 
thinks  no  more  of  it.  But  these  two  were  not 
wretches,  and  I  was  fond  of  them,  and  it  made  me 
sick  at  heart.  I  went  up  stairs,  and  shut  myself  into 
my  own  room,  not  being  able  to  see  visitors  or  to 
hear  all  the  comment  that,  without  doubt,  was  going 
on.  But  it  did  not  mend  matters  when  I  saw  from 
my  window  Mrs.  Gresham  driving  past,  lying  back 
in  her  carriage,  sweeping  along  swift,  as  two  superb 
horses  could  carry  her,  with  her  little  old  husband 
in  the  corner  by  her  side,  and  a  smile  on  her  face, 
ready  to  wave  her  hand  in  gracious  recognition  of 
any  one  she  knew.  She  was  like  a  queen  comin" 
among  us,  rather  than  the  mother  of  a  man  who  had 
fled  in  darkness  and  shame.  I  never  despised  poor 
Mrs.  Stoke  or  thought  less  of  her  for  Everard’s 
downfall,  but  I  felt  scorn  and  disgust  rise  in  my 
heart  when  these  people  passed  my  door;  though 
Mrs.  Gresham,  too,  was  her  son’s  champion  in  her 
own  worldly  way. 

Some  hours  later  Ada  sent  me  a  few  anxious 
pleading  words,  begging  me  to  go  to  her.  I  found 
her  in  the  avenue,  concealing  herself  among  the 
trees ;  though  it  was  a  warm  summer  day  she  was 
cold  and  shivering.  I  do  not  know  any  word  that 
can  express  her  pallor.  It  was  not  the  whiteness 
of  death,  but  of  agonized  and  miserable  life,  palpi¬ 
tating  in  every  nerve  and  straining  every  faculty. 

“  Hush !  ”  she  said.  “  Don’t  go  to  the  house,  —  I 
can’t  bear  it,  — I  am  watching  for  him,  —  here  !” 

“  Is  he  coming  back  ?  ”  I  cried,  in  terror. 

“  I  do  not  know  ;  I  can’t  tell  where  he  is,  or  where 
he  is  going!”  cried  poor  Ada,  grasping  my  arm; 
“  but  if  he  should  come  back  he  would  be  taken. 
The  house  is  watched.  Did  you  not  see  that  old 
man  sitting  under  the  hedge  ?  There  are  people 
everywhere  about  watching  for  my  Harry ;  and  they 
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tell  me  I  atn  to  stay  (|iiiet  and  take  no  notice.  I 
think  I  will  die,  —  I  wish  I  could  die !  ” 

“  No,  my  darling !  ”  I  said,  cr^dng  over  her. 
“Tell  mo  what  it  is?  Did  they  bring  you  no  com¬ 
fort  ?  He  will  not  come  back  to  be  taken.  There 
is  no  fear.  Did  they  not  tell  you  what  it  means  ?  ” 
“They  told  me,”  cried  Ada,  with  a  violet  color 
flushing  over  her  face,  “that  I  was  to  keep  my 
money  to  myself,  and  not  to  pay  back  that  —  that 
—  what  he  has  taken !  It  is  true ;  he  has  taken 
some  money  that  was  not  his,  and  lost  it ;  but  he 
meant  to  pay  it  back  again,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  We 
were  so  rich ;  he  knew  he  could  pay  it  all  back. 
And  now  he  has  lost  everything  and  can’t  pay  it. 
And  they  will  put  him  in  prison.  O,  I  wish  he  had 
died!  I  wish  we  had  all  died,”  cried  Ada,  “rather 
than  this,  —  rather  than  to  feel  what  I  do  to-<lay !  ” 

“  Jly  dear,”  I  cried,  “  don’t  say  so ;  we  cannot  die 
when  we  please.  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune ;  but 
when  he  did  not  mean  it  —  ” 

Great  tears  rushed  to  Ada's  eyes.  “  He  did  not 
mean  that,”  she  said  ;  '*  but  I  think  he  meant  me  to 
keep  my  money  and  live  on  it.  O,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
They  say  I  will  be  wicked  if  I  give  it  up.  I  will 
work  for  him  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  cannot  go 
on  living  like  this,  and  keep  what  is  not  mine.  If 
voar  husband  had  done  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  —  don’t 
iie  angry  with  me,  —  would  not  you  have  sold  the 
cottage  and  given  up  everything  ?  And  what  am  I 
to  do?" 

“  You  must  come  in  and  rest,”  I  said.  “  Never 
mind  what  they  said  to  you.  You  must  do  what  is 
right,  Ada,  and  Gerald  will  stand  by  you.  He  will 
know  how  to  do  it.  Come  in  now  and  rest.” 

“  Ah,  Gerald !  ”  cried  the  poor  child,  and  then  she 
leant  on  my  shoulder  and  cried.  The  moment  she 
heard  even  the  name  of  one  man  whom  she  could 
trust  her  strength  broke  down.  “  Gerald  will  know 
how  to  do  it !  ”  she  said,  faintly,  as  I  led  her  in,  and 
tried  to  smile  at  me.  It  was  a  gleam  of  comfort  in 
the  darkness.  I  cannot  describe  the  period  of  terri¬ 
ble  suspense  that  followed.  I  stayed  with  her,  mak¬ 
ing  no  pretence  of  going  back  to  my  own  house ; 
though  when  the  story  came  to  be  in  the  newspapers 
all  my  friends  wrote  letters  to  me,  and  disapproved 
of  my  conduct  I  did  not  care ;  one  knows  one’s 
own  duties  better  than  one’s  friends  do.  The  day 
after  the  ball  hosts  of  cards,  and  civil  messages,  and 
“kind  inquiries  ”  had  poured  upon  Ada;  but  after 
that  they  totally  stopped.  Not  a  carriage  nor  a 
visitor  came  near  the  house  for  the  three  last  days. 
The  world  fell  away  from  us,  and  left  the  poor  young 
creature  to  bear  her  burden  alone.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  real  suffering  there  was  one  little  incident 
which  affected  my  temper  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Old  Thomas  Lee,  an  old  man  from  the  village,  who 
iised  to  carry  little  wares  about  in  a  basket,  and 
made  his  living  by  it,  had  taken  his  place  under  the 
hedge  close  to  the  gates  of  Dinglewood,  and  sat 
there  watching  all  day  long.  Of  course,  he  was 
paid  to  do  it,  and  he  was  very  poor.  But  I  don’t 
think  the  money  he  earned  so  has  done  him  much 
good.  I  have  never  given  a  penny  or  a  penny’s 
Worth  to  old  Lee  since  that  time.  Many  a  sixpence 

?»or  Harry  had  tossed  at  him  as  he  passed  in  his 
ankee  wagon  every  morning  to  the  station.  I  had 
no  patience  with  the  wretched  old  spy.  He  had  the 
assurance  to  take  off  his  hat  to  me  when  I  went  into 
the  house  he  was  watching,  and  I  confess  that  it  was 
With  a  struggle,  no  later  back  than  last  winter,  when 
Ae  season  was  at  its  coldest,  that  I  consented  to  give 
him  a  little  help  foi;  his  children’s  sake. 


It  was  nearly  a  week  before  we  got  any  letters, 
and  all  these  long  days  we  watched  and  waited,  glad 
when  every  night  fell,  trembling  when  every  morn¬ 
ing  rose ;  watching  at  the  windows,  at  the  gates, 
everywhere  that  a  peep  could  be  had  of  the  white, 
blinding,  vacant  road.  Every  time  the  postman  went 
round  the  Green  our  hearts  grew  faint  with  anxie¬ 
ty  ;  once  or  twice  when  the  telegraph  boy  appeared, 
even  I,  though  I  was  but  a  spec  tator,  felt  the  life  die 
out  of  my  heart.  But  at  last  this  period  of  dreadful 
uncertainty  came  to  a  close.  It  was  in  the  morning, 
by  the  first  post,  that  the  letters  came.  They  were 
under  cover  to  me,  and  I  took  them  to  Ada’s  room 
while  she  was  still  sleeping  the  restless  sleep  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  She  sprang  up  in  a  moment,  and  caught 
at  her  husband’s  letter  as  if  it  had  been  a  revelation 
from  heaven.  The  happiest  news  in  the  world  could 
not  have  been  more  eagerly  received.  He  was  safe. 
He  had  put  the  Channel  between  him  and  his  pur¬ 
suers.  There  was  no  need  for  further  watching.  The 
relief  in  itself  was  a  positive  happiness.  Ten  days 
ago  it  would  have  been  heartrending  to  think  of 
Harry  Gresham  as  an  esca()ed  criminal,  as  an  exile, 
for  whom  return  was  impossible  ;  disgraced,  name¬ 
less,  and  without  hope.  To-day  the  news  was  joy¬ 
ful  news  :  he  was  safe,  if  nothing  more. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Ada  indulged  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  tears,  —  tears  that  came  in  floods,  like  those 
thunder-showers  which  ease  the  hearts  of  the  youngl 
She  threw  herself  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me  again 
and  again.  “  I  should  have  died  but  for  you :  I 
had  no  mamma  of  my  own  to  go  to,”  she  sobbed, 
like  a  baby.  Perhaps  the  thing  that  made  these 
childish  words  go  to  my  heart  was  that  I  had  no 
child. 

Of  course  I  expected,  and  everybody  will  expect, 
that  after  this  excitement  she  should  have  fallen  ill. 
But  she  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  she  came  down 
stairs  with  me,  and  ate  (almost  ibr  the  first  time) 
and  smiled,  and  played  with  her  children,  while  I 
stood  by  with  the  feeling  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
brain  fever  myself,  if  Ada  would  not  see  what  was 
expected  of  her.  But  as  the  day  ran  on,  she 
became  grave,  and  ever  graver.  She  said  little, 
and  it  was  mostly  about  Gerald ;  how  he  must  come 
home  and  manage  everything ;  how  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  no  rest,  to  listen  to  no  argument,  till 
the  money  was  paid.  I  went  home  to  m^  own  house 
that  evening,  and  she  made  no  opposition.  I  said 
good  night  to  her  in  the  nursery,  where  she  was 
sitting  close  by  her  little  girl’s  bed.  She  was  crying, 
poor  child,  but  I  did  not  wonder  at  that ;  and  nurse 
was  a  kind  woman,  and  very  attentive  to  her  little 
mistress.  I  went  round  to  the  terrace  and  out  by  the 
garden,  without  having  any  particular  reason  for  it 
But  before  I  reached  the  gate  some  one  came  trip¬ 
ping  after  me,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  it  was  Ada, 
wrapped  in  a  great  waterproof  cloak.  She  was 
going  to  walk  home  with  me,  she  said.  I  resisted 
her  coming,  but  it  was  in  vain.  It  was  a  warm, 
balmy  night,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  she 
should  have  put  on  her  great  cloak.  But  as  soon 
as  she  was  sate  in  my  little  drawing-room,  her  secret 
came  out.  Then  she  opened  her  mantle  with  a 
smile.  On  one  of  her  arms  hung  a  bundle ;  on  the 
other  rested  her  sleeping  baby.  She  laughed  at  my 
amaze,  and  then  she  cried.  “  I  am  going  to 
Harry,”  she  said ;  and  held  her  child  closer,  and 
dried  her  eyes  and  sat  immovable,  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  I  chose  to  say.  Heaven  knows  I  said 
everything  I  could  think  of, — of  the  folly  of  it,  of 
her  foolhardiness;  that  she  w2b  totally  unable  for 
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the  task  she  was  putting  on  herself ;  that  Harry  had 
Gerald,  and  could  do  ivithout  her.  All  which  she 
listened  to  with  a  smile,  impenetrable,  and  not  to  be 
moved.  When  I  hail  come  to  an  end  of  my  argu¬ 
ments,  she  stretched  out  to  me  the  arm  on  which 
the  bundle  hung,  and  drew  me  close  to  her,  and 
kissetl  me  again.  “  You  are  going  to  give  me  some 
biscuits  and  a  little  flask  of  wine,”  she  said,  “  to  put 
in  my  poisket.  I  have  one  of  the  hou.sekeeper’s 
ohl-fiw>hioned  pockets,  which  is  of  some  use.  And 
then  you  must  say  ‘  God  bless  you,’  and  let  me 
go.” 

“  God  bless  you,  my  poor  child,”  1  said,  overcome ; 
“  but  you  must  not  go  ;  little  Ada  too  —  ” 

Then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “My  pretty 
darling  !  ”  she  said ;  “  but  grandmamma  will  take 
her  to  Bishop’s  Hope.  It  is  only  baby  that  cannot 
live,  without  his  mother.  Baby  and  Harry.  What 
is  Gerald  ?  I  know  he  wants  me.” 

“  But  he  can  wait,”  I  cried ;  “  and  you  so  young, 
so  delicate,  so  unused  to  any  trouble  !  ” 

“  I  can  carry  my  child  perfectly,”  said  Ada.  “  I 
never  was  delicate.  There  is  a  train  at  eleven, 
down  to  Southampton.  I  found  it  out  in  the  book ; 
and  after  that  I  know  my  way.  I  am  a  very  good 
traveller,”  she  said,  with  a  smile,  “  and  Gerald  must 
come  to  settle  everything.  Give  me  the  biscuits, 
dear  Sirs.  Mulgrave,  and  kiss  me,  and  let  me 

And  it  had  to  be  so,  though  I  pleaded  with  her 
till  1  was  hoarse.  When  the  moment  came,  I  put 
on  my  cloak  too,  and  walked  with  her,  late  as  it  was, 
a  mile  off  to  the  new  station,  which  both  she  and  I 
had  thought  too  far  lor  walking  in  the  cheerful  day¬ 
light.  I  carried  the  bundle,  while  the  carried  the 
baby,  and  we  looked  like  two  homely  countrywomen 
trudging  home.  She  drew  her  hood  over  her  head 
while  she  got  her  ticket,  and  I  waited  outside. 
Then  in  the  dark  I  kissed  her  for  the  last  time.  I 
could  not  speak,  nor  did  she.  She  took  the  bundle 
from  me,  grasping  my  hand  with  her  soft  fingers 
almost  as  a  man  might  have  done;  and  we  kis.sed 
each  other  with  anguish,  like  people  who  part  for¬ 
ever.  And  I  have  never  seen  her  again. 

As  I  came  back,  frightened  and  miserable,  all  by 
myself  along  the  moonlit  road,  I  had  to  pass  the 
Stokes’  cottage.  Lottie  was  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  though  it  was  now  nearly  midnight,  with 
her  face,  all  pallid  in  the  moon,  turned  towards 
Dinglewood.  I  could  scarcely  keep  myself  from 
calling  to  her.  She  did  not  know  what  we  h.ad  been 
doing,  vet  her  heart  had  been  with  us  that  night. 


CHAPTKB  V. 

I  will  not  describe  the  tumult  that  arose  when 
it  was  discovered.  The  servants  rushed  over  to  me 
in  a  body,  and  I  suggested  that  they  should  send  for 
Mrs.  Gresham ;  anil  that  great  lady  came,  in  all  her 
splendor,  and  took  little  Ada  away,  and  gave  every¬ 
body  “notice.”  Then  great  bills  of  the  auction 
covered  the  pillars  at  the  gate,  and  strangers  came 
in  heaps  to  see  the  place.  In  a  month  everything 
hail  melted  away  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
Greshams  and  their  wealth  and  their  liberality  and 
their  gooil-nature  fell  out  of  the  very  recollection  of 
the  people  on  the  Green,  along  with  the  damask 
and  the  gilding  and  the  flowers,  the  fine  carriages 
and  the  powdered  footmen.  Everything  connected 
with  them  disappeared.  The  new  tenant  altered 
the  house  a  second  time ;  and  everything  that  could 
recall  the  handsome  young  couple  and  their  lavish 


ways  was  cleared  aw.ay.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  else  talked  of  for  a  long  time  after. 
Everybody  had  his  or  her  account  of  the  whole 
business ;  some  said  poor  Harry  met  his  pursuers  in 
the  field  close  to  the  river,  and  that  Gerald  and  he 
fought  with  them,  and  left  them  all  but  dead  in  the 
grass;  some  said  that  Ada  and  I  defended  the 
house,  and  would  not  let  them  in;  and  there  were 
countless  romances  about  the  escape  and  Ada’s 
secret  following  after.  The  imagination  of  mv 
neighbors  made  many  a  fancy  sketch  of  that  last 
scene,  but  never  hit  upon  .anything  so  touehinor  as 
my  last  glimpse  of  her,  with  her  baby  under  her 
cloak,  going  into  the  tr.iin.  I  held*  my  peace,  and 
let  them  speak.  She  had  been  as  ray  own  child  for 
about  a  week,  just  a  week  of  our  lives ;  before  that 
she  was  a  common  ac(iualnt.ance,  after  it  a  stran¬ 
ger  ;  but  I  could  not  let  any  vulgar  tongues  medille 
wjtli  our  relationship  or  her  story  in  that  sacred 
time. 

And  after  awhile  the  tale  fell  into  oblivion,  as 
every  story  does  if  wo  can  but  wait  long  enoogb. 
People  forgot  all  about  the  Greshams  ;  sometimes  a 
stranger  would  olwerve  the  name  of  Mr.  Gresham,  of 
Bi.sliop’s  Hope,  in  some  list  of  county  charities,  aad 
would  ask  if  he  was  a  Gresham  of  Greshambury,  or 
if  he  was  any  connection  of  the  man  who  ran  awav. 
Of  course,  at  the  time,  it  was  in  all  tl:e  newspapers. 
He  had  taken  money  that  somebody  had  trusted 
him  with,  and  used  it  in  his  specul.ition.  Of  course 
he  meant  to  pay  it  back ;  but  tlien  a  great  crash 
came.  'Phe  men  say  there  was  no  c.vcuse  for  him, 
anil  I  can  see  that  there  is  no  excuse  ;  but  he  never 
meant  it,  jxwr  Harry  !  And  then  tlie  papers  were 
full  of  fiirtlier  incidents,  which  were  more  unusual 
than  Harry’s  sin  or  his  flight.  The  Times  devoted 
a  leading  article  to  it  which  everybody  read,  hold¬ 
ing  ilrs.  Gresliam  up  to  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Alla  gave  up  her  settlement  and  all  her  own  for¬ 
tune,  and  “one  of  his  brot'ners,”  the  papers  siiiii, 
came  forward,  too,  and  most  of  the  money  was  paid 
back.  But  Harry,  poor  fellow,  disappeared.  He 
was  as  if  he  had  gone  down  at  sea.  His  name  ami 
every  sign  of  his  life  went  out  of  knowledge,— 
waves  of  forgetfulness,  desertion,  e.xile,  closed  over 
them.  Ami  at  Dinglewood  they  were  never  either 
seen  or  heard  of  again. 

As  long  ^8  it  continued  to  be  in  the  papers,  Lot¬ 
tie  Stoke  kept  in  a  very  excited  state.  She  came 
to  me  forever  finding  out  every  word  that  was 
printed  about  it,  dwelling  on  everything.  That 
evening  when  the  article  appeared  about  JIrs.  Gres¬ 
ham’s  heroic  abandonment  of  her  fortune,  and  about 
“  one  of  his  brothers,”  Lottie  came  with  her  eves 
lighted  up  like  windows  in  an  illumination,  and  her 
whole  frame  trembling  with  excitement.  She  read 
it  Jill  to  me,  and  listened  to  my  comments,  and 
ckisped  my  hand  in  hers  when  I  cried  out,  “  That 
must  be  Gerald.”  She  sat  on  the  footstool,  holding 
the  pajier,  and  gazed  up  into  my  f.ice  with  her  eyes 
like  lamps.  “  Then  I  do  not  mind !  ”  she  cried,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
And  I  dill  not  ask  her  what  slie  meant,  —  I  had  not 
the  heart. 

It  was  quite  years  after  before  I  heard  an}'thing 
more  of  tlie  Greshams,  and  then  it  was  by  way  of 
Lottie  Stoke  that  the  news  came.  She  had  grown 
thinner  and  more  worn  year  by  year.  She  had  not 
had  the  spirits  to  go  out,  and  they  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  have  no  society  at  home.  And  by 
degrees  Lottie  came  to  be  consiilered  a  little  old, 
which  is  a  dreadful  business  for  an  unmarried  girl 
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her  people  are  so  poor.  Mrs.  Stoke  did  not 
gpbriud  her ;  but  still  it  luay  be  guessed  what  her 
frfliDgs  were.  But,  fortunately,  as  Lottie  sank  into 
tlie  background,  Lucy  came  to  the  front.  She  was 
pfettr,  and  fresh,  and  gay,  and  more  popular  than 
[Ir  sister  had  ever  l)eeii.  And,  by-and-by,  she  did 
fulfil  the  grand  object  of  existence,  and  married 
«1L  When  Lucy  told  me  of  her  engagement,  she 
very  angry  with  her  si.ster. 

‘•She  says,  how  can  I  do  it?  She  asks  mo  if  I 
h»Te  forgott‘111  Gerald  (iresham  ?  ”  cried  Lucy. 
■*  As  if  I  ever  cared  lor  Gerald  Gresham  ;  or  as  if 
anybody  would  marry  him  after — .  1  shall  think 
ike  cared  for  hinv  herself  if  she  keeps  going  on.” 

•‘Lucy!”  said  Lottie,  Hushing  crimson  under  her 
hollow  eyes.  Lutty,  for  her  part,  was  as  bright  os 
happiness,  indignation,  high  health,  and  undimin- 
i'bed  spirits  could  make  her.  But,  tor  my  part,  I 
lied  her  sister  best. 

•*  Well !”  she  said  ;  “  and  I  do  think  it.  You 
tcould  lecture  me  about  liim  when  we  were  only 
having  a  little  fun.  As  if  I  ever  cared  for  him ! 
And  1  don’t  believe,”  cried  Lucy,  courageously, 
“that  he  ever  cared  for  me.” 

Her  sister  kissed  her,  though  she  L:id  been  so 
angry.  “  Don’t  let  us  quarrel  now  when  we  are 
Eoing  to  part,”  she  said,  with  a  strange  quiver  in 
her  voice.  Perhaps  the  child  was  right ;  perhaps 
he  had  never  cared  for  her,  though  Lottie  and  I 
both  thought  lie  did.  lie  cared  for  neither  of  them, 
probably;  and  there  was  no  chance  that  he  would 
ever  come  back  to  Dinglewood,  or  show  himself 
where  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced.  But  yet 
Lottie  brighten^  up  a  little  after  tliat  day,  I  can 
scarcely  tell  why. 

Some  time  aller  she  went  on  a  visit  to  London, 
in  the  season and  it  was  very  hard  work  for  her,  I 
know,  to  get  some  dresses  to  go  in  ;  for  she  never 
would  have  apy  of  Lucy’s  presents.  She  was  six 
weeks  away,  and  she  came  hack  looking  a  different 
creature.  The  very  drst  morning  after  her  return 
she  came  over  to  me,  glowing  with  something  to 
telL  “  Who  do  you  tliink  I  met  ?  ”  she  said,  with 
a  soft  flush  trembling  over  her  face.  Her  look 
brought  one  name  irresisttibly  to  my  mind.  But  I 
would  not  reojsen  that  old  business;  I  shook  my 
head,  and  said  I  did  not  know. 

“  Why,  Gerald  Gresham  !  ”  she  cried.  “  It  is 
true,  Mrs.  Mulgrave;  he  is  painting  pictures  now, — 
paiating,  you  understand,  not  for  his  pleasure,  but 
like  a  trade.  And  he  told  me  about  Ada  and 
poor  Harry.  They  have  gone  to  America.  It  has 
changed  him  very  much,  even  his  lodes ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  rich,  he  is  poor.” 

“  Ah,”  I  said,  “  ‘  one  of  his  brothers.’  You  always 
said  it  was  Gerald,”  but  I  was  not  prepared  lor 
»liat  was  to  come  next. 

“  Did  not  I  ?  ”  cried  Lottie,  triumphant ;  “  I  knew 
it  was  him.”  And  then  she  paused  a  little,  and  sat 
silent,  in  a  happy  brooding  over  something  that  was 
to  come.  “  And  1  think  she  was  right,”  said  Lottie, 
ly.  “  He  had  not  been  thinking  of  Lucy ;  it 
I  not  Lucy  for  whom  he  cared.” 

1  took  her  bands  into  my  own,  perceiving  what 
meant ;  sind  then  all  at  once  Lottie  fell  a  cry- 
,  but  not  for  sorrow. 

‘  That  was  how  I  always  deceived  myself,”  she 
“  It  was  so  bast!  of  me  at  first ;  I  wanted  to 
an-y  him  because  he  was  rich.  And  then  I 
ought  it  was  Lucy  he  liked  ;  she  was  so  young 
nd  so  pretty.”  Then  she  made  a  long  pause,  and 
put  my  ban^  upon  her  hot  cheeks,  and  covered 


herself  with  them.  “  Your  hands  are  so  cool,”  she 
said,  “and  so  soft  and  kind.  I  am  going  to  marry 
him  now,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  he  is  poor.” 

This  is  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the  story,  but  still 
it  is  so  connected  with  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  one  without  the  other.  We  were  much  agitat¬ 
ed  about  this  marriage  on  the  Green.  If  Gerald 
Gresham  had  been  rich,  it  would  have  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  But  a  stockbroker’s  son,  with  dis¬ 
grace  in  the  family,  and  poor  !  I  don’t  know  any 
one  who  was  not  sorry  for  Mrs.  Stoke  under  this 
unexpected  blow.  But  I  was  not  sorry  for  Lottie. 
Gerald,  naturally,  is  not  fond  of  coming  to  the  Green, 
hut  I  see  them  sometimes  in  London,  and  1  think 
they  suit  each  other.  He  tells  me  of  poor  Ada 
every  time  I  see  him.  And  I  believe  old  Mr. 
Gresham  is  very  indignant  at  Harry’s  want  of  spirit 
in  not  beginning  again,  and  at  Ada  for  giving  up 
her  settlement,  and  at  Gerald  lor  expending  his 
money  to  help  them,  —  “A  pack  of  fools,”  says  the 
old  man.  But  of  course  they  will  all,  even  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  family  in  America,  get  something  from  him 
when  he  flies.  As  for  the  mother,  I  met  her  once  at 
Lottie’s  door,  getting  into  her  fine  carriage  with  the 
bays,  and  she  was  very  affable  to  me.  In  her  opin¬ 
ion  It  was  all  xVda’s  fault.  “  What  can  a  man  do 
with  an  extravagant  wife  who  spends  all  his  money 
before  it  is  made  ?  ”  she  said  as  she  got  into  her 
carriage ;  and  I  found  it  a  little  hanl  to  keep  my 
temper.  But  the  Greshams  and  their  story,  and  all 
the  brief  splendors  of  Dinglewoofl,  are  almost  for¬ 
gotten  by  this  time  by  every’oody  on  the  Green. 

A  JUG  OF  ALE. 

Cleai:  and  golden  as  sherry ;  creaming  up  as 
white  as  swans’-down,  in  the  long  taper  glass;  fresh, 
bright,  sparkling;  with  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the 
Kentish  hop  pervading  the  draught,  gratefully 
nourishing  and  gently  exhilarating,  —  that  is  what 
a  glass  of  good  English  ale  should  be,  —  ale  that 
Autolycus,  a  great  judge  on  such  matters,  declared 
stoutly,  as  he  went  singing  along  the  road  to  the 
shepherd’s  cottage,  was  “a  dish  for  a  king.” 

We  can  fancy  the  artful  rascal,  with  oblique  eyes 
and  greasy  cap  with  broken  feather,  sitting  at  the  ale- 
beneh  outside  the  Peal  of  Bells,  a/c-feilow  well  met, 
with  Christopher  Sly,  whose  illustrious  family  came 
in  with  “  llichard  Conqueror.”  Slj',  being  thirsty 
and  more  dry  even  tlian  usual,  has  just  called  for  a 
“  pot  o’  small  ale.”  He  is  telling  Autolycus  of  his 
descent  from  old  Sly  of  Burton  Heath,  and  has  also 
informed  him  that  he  (Christopher)  was  by  birth  a 
pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation 
a  bear-herd,  and  now,  by  recent  profession,  a  tinker. 
Fourteen-pence  Is  the  score  for  sheer  ale  chalked 
against  him  by  the  fat  ale  wife  of  Wincot. 

Picture  the  scene  at  an  Ostade  alehouse.  The 
sunset  is  red  on  the  old  faded  sign,  and  on  the  dusty 
wagon  at  the  door,  red  on  the  vine-leaves  over  the 
porch,  red  on  the  cups  on  the  ale-bench.  It  makes 
the  face  of  Autolycus  to  glow  with  the  cunning  of  a 
Mercury,  and  Sly’s  Bardolphian  countenance  to 
blaze  again,  as  if  he  were  peeping  in  at  a  furnace 
door.  The  fat  Falstaff  of  a  landlord  breaks  out 
laughing  over  the  red  curtain  of  the  open  lattice 
window ;  the  fat  landlady  and  the  buxom  servant 
roar  from  the  upper  window,  at  the  jokes  of  the  two 
merry  guests.  The  wagoner  and  the  ostler  and  the 
harvestmen  laugh  too,  while  a  great  bear  of  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  dog  barks  with  delight,  as  Autolycus  clears 
his  pipes  and  sings  his  favorite  song  of — 
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THE  JUG  OF  ALE. 

As  I  was  sitting  one  afternoon 

Of  a  pICHsant  day  in  the  month  of  June, 

I  heard  a  thrush  sing  down  the  vale, 

And  the  tune  he  sang  was  “  the  jug  of  ale,” 

And  the  tune  he  sang  was  the  Jug  of  ale. 

The  white  sheet  blenches  on  the  hedge. 

And  it  sets  my  wisilom  teeth  on  edge. 

When  dry  with  telling  your  jiedler’s  tale. 

Your  only  comfort ’s  a  jug  of  ale. 

Your  only  comfort ’s  a  jug  of  ale. 

I  jog  along  the  footpath  way. 

For  a  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day  ; 

But  at  night,  whoever  may  flout  and  rail, 

I  sit  down  with  my  friend  the  jug  of  ale. 

With  my  good  old  friend  the  jug  of  ale. 

Whether  the  sweet  or  sour  of  the  year, 

1  tramp  and  tramp  though  the  gallows  be  near. 

O,  while  I ’ve  a  shilling  I  will  not  fail 
1  To  drown  my  cares  in  a  Jug  of  ale. 

Brown  my  cares  in  a  jug  of  ale  1 

This  song  is  very  unjustly  confounded  by  some 
commentators  with  Mr.  Lover’s  old  Irish  song.  The 
Jug  of  Punch.  As  to  the  lines  in  it,  which  some¬ 
what  resemble  those  in  The  Winter’s  Tale,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  stole  them.  Our 
copy  of  The  Jug  of  Ale  dates  back  to  at  least  1520, 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  Bishop  Still,  that 
convivial  prelate,  worthy  descendant  of  earnest 
Walter  Map’s  Bishop  Golias,  who  wished  “  in  taberna 
mori,”  and,  what’s  worse,  rhymed  that  disreputable 
wish  with  “  angelorum  chori.”  The  Bishop  Still  we 
allude  to  was  the  writer  of  the  old  farce  comedy. 
Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  which  contained  the  bac¬ 
chanalian  chant : — 

“  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 

My  stomach  is  not  good; 

But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood.” 

That  fine  old  song  of  The  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale 
draws  one  of  the  earliest  distinctions  between  beer 
and  ale;  a  distinction  still  regarded  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Staffordshire,  where  ale 
is  the  common  liquor  and  beer  is  the  gentleman. 
The  writer  observes  quaintly :  — 

*■  But  now,  as  they  say,  beer  bears  it  away. 

The  more  is  the  pity,  if  right  might  prevail ; 

For  with  this  same  beer  came  up  heresy  here. 

The  old  Catholic  drink  is  a  i>ot  of  good  ale. 

“  And  in  very  deed,  the  hop’s  but  a  weed. 

Brought  over  'gainst  law  and  here  set  to  sale. 

Would  the  law  were  renewed,  and  no  more  beer  brewed. 

But  all  good  men  betake  them  to  a  pot  of  good  ale  ! 

”  Too  many,  I  wis,  with  their  deaths  proved  this. 

And  therefore  (if  ancient  records  do  not  fail) 

He  that  first  brewed  the  hop  was  rewarded  with  rope. 

And  found  his  beer  far  mure  bitter  than  ale.” 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  denunciations  of  the 
newly  invented  drink,  flavored  with  the  Flemish 
hop,  introduced  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  and 
denounced  at  first  by  the  physicians  as  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  old  English  ale  must  have  been  fresh 
and  creamy,  like  that  of  the  Bavarians  now.  Heresy 
and  hops,  according  to  the  men  of  the  old  faith, 
came  in  together. 

Where  the  vine  would  not  grow,  the  barley  rose, 
and  shook  its  ears  to  soothe  and  solace  man.  The 
Egyptians  drank  their  beer  hundreds  of  centuries 
ago,  and  they  drink  it  now.  It  is,  however,  what 
Beaumont  would  have  c.allcd  “  a  muddy  drench,” 
tasting  too  much  of  earth,  and  the  malt  retaining  a 
scurvy  touch  of  the  dull  hand  that  sowed  it.  War¬ 
riors  under  the  feathery  palms  of  Pliilm,  with  the 
asps  of  Egypt  on  their  helmets,  and  the  vulture 
wings  for  their  crests,  quaffed  that  horrible  beer. 
The  Nile  boatmen  give  it  you  still.  It  is  whitish, 
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thick,  and  sour,  like  the  worst  Belgian  brew.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  with  their  backs  to  the 
hot  stone  blocks,  the  warriors  of  the  Pharaohs  dranh 
that  execrable  tap ;  and  with  the  bliss  of  ignorance 
no  doubt  discussed  the  various  merits  of  the  Barclay 
and  Perkinses  of  Thebes  and  Edfou.  That  was  the 
poor  but  improvable  bever.age  which  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  quaffed,  and  which  supported  the 
Israelites  at  their  toilsome  tasks  in  those  brick-fields 
whose  fires  have  long  gone  out.  It  must  have  been 
tossed  ofl'  in  those  tremendous  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
at  Thebes,  as  the  swarthy  workmen  rested  after 
coloring  their  fourteenth  room  of  hieroglyphics,*and 
sat  down  to  sup  snugly  upon  onions  just  within  the 
keen  black  shadow  of  the  scorching  doorway  heim 
square  in  the  rock,  waiting  till  the  high-priest  him¬ 
self  came  down  at  sunset,  with  all  his  fan-hearers, 
and  harpers,  and  spearmen,  to  see  the  great  alabas¬ 
ter  sarcophagus  fashioning  for  the  king  soon  to  be 
gathered  to  bis  fathers  by  natural  causes  and  the 
help  of  a  purple  cushion  or  two. 

lit  was  ”  beer  ”  (“  boozy  ”  they  call  it  now)  that 
inspired  the  Egyptians  when  they  tore  pell-mell 
over  the  desert  after  the  Israelites ;  beer  that  led 
them  on  to  battle  with  the  Romans,  to  keep  the 
crown  on  Cleopatra’s  head ;  beer  that  —  but  per¬ 
haps,  as  it  was  beer  that  led  them  to  do  all  the  good 
things  they  did,  and  all  the  evil,  we  may  refer  our 
readers  for  the  rest  of  their  deeds  to  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  Scythian  and  Ta^ 
taric  races  brought  from  those  great  gra.«sy  plains, 
where  they  had  tended  their  miles  of  sheep,  ba^  of 
seeds  from  the  huge  tracts  of  corn  they  had  raised, 
and  also  the  knowledge  how  to  brew  from  it  a  stron® 
water,  good  for  raising  the  spirits  after  battle,  good 
after  long  rides  of  flight  or  pursuit,  good  to  make 
Tartar  men  fierce  and  bold,  but  apt,  too,  in  over 
doses,  to  make  Tartar  men  cruel,  raving,  blood¬ 
thirsty,  and  mad.  Plin^  speaks  of  this  corn  wine  as 
common  in  Gaul,  Spam,  and,  indeed,  all  through 
the  west  of  Europe.  Pliny  praises  the  Spaniards 
for  making  this  beer  so  that  it  could  be  kept  good  a 
long  time,  and  then  appends  his  moral :  — 

“  So  exquisite  is  the  art  of  mankind  in  gratifying 
their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have  thus  invented 
a  method  to  make  even  water  itself  into.xicating.” 

Or  does  it  prove  only  that  nature  has  in  every 
country  provided  a  stimulus,  harmless  in  modera¬ 
tion,  which  shall  refresh  weary  nature,  lessen  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  repair  the  losses  produced  by  excite¬ 
ment,  labor,  and  anxiety  ? 

Isidore,  describing  the  beverage  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  says:  — 

“  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  ge^ 
minate,  by  which  its  spirits  arc  excited  and  set  at 
liberty  ;  it  is  then  dried  and  ground  ;  after  which  it 
is  infused  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which, 
being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warming, 
strengthening,  and  intoxicating  liijuor.” 

Our  rude  forefathers  made  beer  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  millet.  The  Piets,  we  believe,  made  a  drink  of 
heather,  the  secret  of  which  perished  in  a  general 
engagement  which  swept  away  the  last  of  the  race. 
At  least  Sir  Walter,  who  knew  everything  about 
the  land  of  the  heather,  used  to  relate  some  such 
tradition  with  much  gusto.  Perhaps,  .after  all,  the 
Piet  drink  was  only  another  form  of  whiskey,  and 
the  alchemists  did  not  discover  aqua  vitm,  and  mis¬ 
take  it  for  the  Elixir  of  Life,  as  generally  reported, 
after  all. 

The  Welsh,  who  fought  against  Edward  and  his 
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mailed  men,  and  went  cheerfully  to  death,  led  by 
three  thousand  drunken  harpers,  playing  madly  The 
Men  of  Harlech,  and  Of  a  Noble  Race  was  Slienkin, 
and  those  barelegged  sinewy  Scotch  who  wrestled 
with  the  enemies  of  Bruce,  Wallace,  and  the  Doug¬ 
las,  had  two  kinds  of  ale :  common  ale  and  sjiiced 
ale.  One  of  their  old  laws  specifies :  — 

“  If  a  farmer  have  no  mead,  he  shall  pay  two 
casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of  common  ale,  for 
one  cask  of  mead.” 

Wine  was  no  doubt  slow  in  reaching  Wales,  the 
purple  casks  of  Gascon  and  Burgundian  wine  hav- 
inor*to  pass  by  too  many  a  Norman  gate  to  reach 
Wales  often  safely,  or  without  paying  heavy  toll. 
Fed  on  bad  beer,  no  wonder  the  Welshmen  went 
down  before  the  charge  of  the  Norman  knights. 

Is  beer  as  good  as  it  u.sed  to  be  V  W.ia  it  always 
the  custom,  when  hops  were  dear,  to  add  liipiorice 
and  black  resin  to  give  flavor,  tone,  and  color  ? 
Did  molasses,  raw  grain,  and  sugar,  often  take  the 
place  of  malt  ?  Were  brewers’  chemists  always  as 
respectable,  honest,  above-boanl,  and  ingenious,  as 
they  now  are  ? 

If  gentian,  bitterwort  root,  marsh  trefoil,  and 
quassia  were  used  formerly  instead  of  hop.s,  we  did 
not  know  it,  and  were  therefore  happy.  We  used 
to  feel  a  kind  of  warmth  after  a  draught  of  good  ale, 
and  never  knew  that  it  was  derived  from  capsicum ; 
or  that  the  solid  crest  of  froth  came  from  the  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  of  salts  of  steel  and  copperivs.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  beer  we  used  to  quail  at  Putney, 
after  boating,  and  thought  nectar,  was  made  from 
flown  malt,  cocculus  indie  us,  the  bitter  bean  of  St. 
Ignatius,  tobacco,  or  the  poisonous  nu.\  vomica  ? 
That  sweet  flavor  was  honey,  that  refreshing  heady- 
ness  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  that  efferves¬ 
cence  jalap,  that  indescrib.able  something  we  used  to 
fondly  term  “  the  strawberry  flavor,”  was  composed 
of  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  orange-peel,  long  pep¬ 
per,  opium,  hartsborn  shavings,  marble  dust,  egg¬ 
shells,  and  oyster-shells  (to  check  acidity),  sub-car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potassa.  Such  was  the 
liquor  prepared  for  us,  and  called  in  brewers’  adver¬ 
tisements,  “  a  healthy,  bright,  e.xhilarating  ale,  gently 
stimulating  the  digestive  organs  of  the  dyspeptic, 
and  gratefully  nourishing  the  strength  of  the  ro¬ 
bust.” 

Porter  was  invented  in  the  year  1731,  by  a  Lon¬ 
don  brewer,  named  Harwood,  who  combined  the 
flavors  of  “  half-and-half,”  or  “  three  threads,”  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  a  beverage  which  he  was  ple.ased 
to  call  “  entire  butt.”  The  new  combination  took 
in  the  city,  among  the  “  porters,”  and  from  its 
new  patrons  it  obtained  its  name.  Those  brawny 
men  with  knot.s,  all  day  resting  their  broad  backs 
against  the  church  walls,  or  on  the  tramp  between 
Lombard  Street  and  the  Docks,  patronized  the 
brown  refreshing  drink,  and  found  it  gave  them 
fresh  heart  to  endure  the  curse  of  Cain.  The 
demagogues  of  the  crowd,  the  hard  hitters  from  the 
shoulder,  led  the  rabble  to  the  same  brown  fountain ; 
they  too  drank,  were  cheered,  and  smiled  a  gracious 
approval.  The  fan-tailed  hats  and  wearers  of  obscure 
white  stockings,  who  took  an  interest  in  coals  r.nd 
the  Newcastle  trade  on  the  s’aore  of  the  ’riiames, 
Wry  soon  gave  in  their  vote  also,  and  a  plumpt'r 
was  for  the  same  black-brown  liquid,  so  gently  acid, 
w  hannless,  so  invigorating. 

But  there  are  still  vexatious  antiquarians  who 
declare  that  the  honest  liquor  (honest  at  least  in  its 
youth)  never  derived  its  name  from  the  brawny 
porters  of  London,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  it 


from  Harwood’s  practice  of  having  his  new  beverage  j 
portered  or  carried  round  to  his  customers’  areas,  m  j 
shining  pewter  pots  in  long  covered  racks;  his  pot-  : 
boys  shouting  “  porter,”  to  announce  their  auspi- 
ooiis  arrival,  as  they  rat-tat-tatted  at  the  door.  More  ■ 
than  a  century  this  brown,  mantling  liquor  —  thin,  \ 
slightly  watery,  but  pleasant  and  heartening  —  has  ■ 
gone  frothing  up  in  the  pewter  pots  of  London  ;  and  j 
may  it  go  frothing  up  forever !  Good  jiorter  should 
have  fulness,  potency,  and  flavor;  it  should  not  be 
thin  and  vinous,  like  good  ale  ;  for  it  is  of  humbler 
origin,  Ins  no  blue  blood  in  its  veins,  and  is  onlj-  a 
sort  of  cousin-german  of  that  fat,  merry,  laughing 
knight,  old  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  Good  porter 
should  be  made  from  black-scorched  malt,  made 
from  good  sound  barley,  of  a  uniform  chocolate 
tolor.  The  burnt  sugar  contained  in  the  scorched 
malt  and  the  mucilage  imparts  the  odor  to  porter, 
and  gives  it  its  fine  flavor  and  tenacity.  The  gluten  in 
the  wort  is,  however,  destroyed  by  too  long  boiling. 
An  eminent  brewer  says,  “  The  general  method  of 
fermenting  porter  differs  from  the  cool  and  gradual 
process  so  essential  to  preserve  the  flavor  and 
richness  of  ale.  Porter  owes  much  of  its  tart  and 
astringent  flavor  to  a  high,  rapid  fermentation, 
which  carries  down  the  density  without  diminishing 
the  high  flavor  drawn  from  the  materials.  The  rapid 
process  also  suits  the  brown  malt,  which,  being  less 
dense  than  that  from  pale,  cannot  supj)ort  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  the  yeast,  being  more  rapidly 
thrown  off,  leaves  the  beer  clear  and  durable.” 

One  misfortune  of  porter  is,  that  brewers  often 
scorch  their  damaged  malt,  and  so  disguised  use  it 
for  porter-making.  * 

We  much  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
e.xaet  date  of  the  introduction  of  that  fat  potent 
liquid,  stout.  Still,  we  can  go  pretty  near  the  bull’s- 
eye,  if  we  do  not  exactly  touch  its  centre.  As  Mr. 
Kirkman,  the  biographer  of  Macklin,  who  died  in 
1797,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  particu¬ 
larly  records  the  fact,  that  his  hero  drank  only  a 
sort  of  beer  called  “  stout,”  —  it  was  evidently  not 
long  instituted  in  1767.  Kirkman  says  :  — 

“  It  had  been  his  constant  rule  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  or  upwards  to  visit  a  public-house  called 
the  Antelope,  in  White  Hartyard,  Covent  Garden, 
where  his  usual  beverage  was  a  pint  of  beer,  called 
stout,  which  was  made  hot  and  sweetened  with 
moist  sugar  almost  to  a  syrup.  This,  he  said,  balmed 
his  stomach,  and  kept  him  from  having  any  inward 
pains.” 

Pale  ale  —  originally  manufactured  for  India 
alone  —  has  been  a  universal  bever.age  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  has  more  hops  than  malt  in 
it,  and  was  at  first  derided  by  stoat  drinkers  as  a 
nauseous,  insipid  medicine.  Tonic  it  might  be,  but 
more  fit  for  people  with  no  livers  than  for  your  good 
livers  and  lions  camarndes.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
then,  the  busy  age  was  growing  more  dyspeptic ;  for 
it  soon  woke  up,  as  it  were,  from  its  tip-^y  dream 
of  the  miserable  thrcc-bottle  days,  and  like  Sly,  ; 
stretched,  yawned,  and  called  for  a  pot  of  the  small¬ 
est  ale.  Tiie  doctors,  always  rather  valetudinarian 
in  their  notions,  from  being  so  shut  up  with  invalids, 
were  in  raptures  .at  the  pleasant  new  tonic. 

The  new  medicine  was  pronounced  to  be  a  cor¬ 
dial,  w.arm,  aperitive,  digestive,  diuretic,  stomachic, 
and  sudorific.  It  was  an  anti-sp.asmodie, —  its  aro¬ 
matic  bitter  was  to  restore  the  depraved  appetite, 
and  correct  unwholesome  nutriment,  to  promote  di¬ 
gestion,  and  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  all  food. 

The  hops  used  for  this  light  Indian  beer  are  of 
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the  driest  and  lightest  possible  color.  The  Farn- 
hams,  and  Goldings,  or  the  very  best  East  Kents, 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  hops  were  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient,  the  brewers  said,  and  they  were  everything. 
The  timid  and  not  unnatural  ijuestion  put  by  the 
ublic  wr.s,  if  so  little  malt  is  wanted  for  this  new 
eer,  we  supposti  it  is  going  to  be  very  cheap,  — say 
a  penny  a  glass  ?  “  Not  it ;  it  rose  to  twopence  the 

half-pint,  fourpence  the  pint,  eigutpence  the  (juart. 
Heaven  knows  what  the  c.ask  ! — just  as  if  it  were 
the  strongest  and  most  stalwart  beer  possible.  Tiiere 
was  no  appeal :  the  trade  persisted  ;  and  the  public, 
—  poor  patient  public,  —  “  sutferanee  is  the  bailge 
of  all  their  tribe,”  —  had  to  fill  prostrate,  as  usual, 
at  the  feet  of  Monopoly. 

The  age  of  beer  is  another  question.  Do  we  get 
our  beer  as  old  as  it  used  to  be  V  Common  beer, 
brewed  and  vatted  entire  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  can  be  drunk  the  ne.\t  spring.  Beer 
brewed  in  October  may  need  two  seasons  to  bring 
it  into  condition  ;  but  then  it  is  of  a  tine  lasting 
quality.  The  alcohol,  which  is  the  strength  and 
preservative  essence  of  beer,  will  be  in  that  October 
infusion,  and  also  carbonic  acid  gas  enough  to  give  it 
pungency  and  brilliancy,  and  arm  it  against  putre¬ 
fying  fermentation.  It  will  not  be  ropy ;  it  will 
sparkle  clear  in  the  glass  ;  it  will  shine  like  amber ; 
it  will  do  a  man  good. 

But  we  are,  we  fear,  fallen  on  degenerate  days. 
Who  hears  now,  as  in  the  brave  old  times  (as  far  a-s 
beer  goes),  when,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  obi 
manor-house,  a  tun  of  strong  steadfast  beer  was  in¬ 
stantly  prepared  from  the  richest  malt,  and  the  rar¬ 
est  nosegay  of  Canterbury  hops  ?  No  cost,  or  time, 
or  labor  was  spared  in  boiling  the  worts  and  locking 
it  safely  in  the  great  FalstalT  of  an  oak  hogshead. 
There  it  strengthened  and  strengthened  and  warmed 
and  nestled,  year  after  year,  while  the  child  began 
to  wiUk,  then  to  ride,  then  to  slay  the  deer  and  hunt 
the  fox,  then  to  fight  and  woo,  and  walk  in  cap  and 
gown,  and,  finally,  come  of  age  ;  and  then,  at  last,  out 
to  the  castle  green,  the  faithful  tan  was  hauled  from 
its  dark  abode,  and  solemnly  tapped;  the  young 
heir  drinking  his  father’s  and  mother's  health  in  the 
first  glass,  and  his  tenantry’s  in  the  second :  then 
came  the  dance  round  the  Maypole,  and  the  junket¬ 
ing,  and  the  merriest  feast  at  which  a  roust  ok  was 
ever  devoured.  That  wa.s  something  like  ale,  —  ale 
twenty-one  years  old,  —  ale  of  worship,  —  ale  of  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  Sly  and  Autolycus  would  come  lurk¬ 
ing  about  the  edge  of  the  festivity  for  their  quiet 
share,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Of  hops,  the  best  are  the  Farnham,  and  those 
from  round  Canterbury.  The  Worcesters  are  mild 
and  pleasant  flavored,  the  North  Clays  (Northamp¬ 
tonshire)  rank,  and  chiefly  used  for  strong  store 
beer.  Good  hops  are  best  at  two  mouths  old.  The 
Famhams  are  most  suitable  fur  London  ales  and 
their  imitations;  the  darker  and  more  astringent 
Kents  for  store  beer  and  porter.  No  chemicid  or 
vegetable  bitter  has  yet  been  discovered  to  super¬ 
sede  the  warm,  stomachic,  aromatic,  and  cheering 
bitter  of  the  hop. 

The  best  pure  malt  is  light ;  but  if  the  “  cockspur  ” 
or  shoot  appear,  it  will  turn  poor  and  weak.  It 
should  be  of  equal  color  and  uniform  size ;  hard  and 
flinty  malt  is  bad.  It  should  easily  bruise  into  a 
sweet  white  flour ;  the  skin  should  be  thin,  the  meal 
sweet  and  rich  to  the  taste.  An  eminent  brewer 
says : — 

“  The  test  in  eommon  use  is  to  put  a  handful  of 
malt  into  a  glass  of  cold  water ;  the  flints  or  unmalt¬ 


ed  grain  will  sink  to  the  bottom;  those  partiallj 
made  will  dip  obliquely  in  angles  of  depression  cor¬ 
responding  to  their  imperfection  ;  while  the  tho^ 
ougLly  malted  seeds  will  swim  and  float  for  several 
hours  before  they  absorb  suflieient  water  to  precipi- 
tate  them.  Experience  will,  however,  enable  the 
eye,  the  teeth,  and  the  palate  to  determine  with 
some  accura(?y  the  quality  of  malt,  though  the  ulti. 
mate  and  best  test  of  productiveness  is  the  saccharo- 
meter.” 

Beer  contains  what  barley  contains,  or  rather 
what  malt  (barley  chemically  treated)  contains,  i.  e. 
starch,  sugar,  farina,  mucilage,  gluten,  bitter  anj 
e.xtr.aetive.  Malting  is,  in  fact,  one  long  chemical 
process  of  digestion,  succeeding  three  mouths’  sweat¬ 
ing  in  the  stack  that  the  barley  has  jireviouslv 
undergone.  It  is  to  feed  tlie  young  plant  that 
nature  reserves  all  the  choicest  saccharine  juices  of 
the  seed.  The  maltster,  tlierefore,  wise  and  wilv, 
eoutrives  a  spurious  growth  of  the  plant,  in  order  to 
obtain  these  precious  juices,  and'  to  turn  all  iu 
starches  into  sugar.  It  is  first  steeped  in  water  for 
from  forty  to  sixty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  drained 
and  thrown  into  a  couch  to  ferment  The  heath 
then  cheeked,  and  germination  encouraged  after  the 
sixth  day.  The  grain  then  begins  to  swell,  heat,  and 
decompose,  as  it  would  in  the  moist  earth,  the  radi¬ 
cle  shoots  forth,  the  aerospire  swells  and  grows 
beneath  the  husk,  and  in  a  few  days  the  farinaceous 
matter  round  the  root  beeom^  friable  and  sweet 

Germinizntioii  and  saccharization  continue  till 
about  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  moisture  de- 
crea.ses,  and  the  particles  turn  to  meal.  That  is  the 
moment  the  ever  watchful  and  wily  malster  chooses. 
To  cheek  waste  and  preserve  the  sweetness,  he  dries 
the  grain  in  a  kiln,  and  evaporates  it  to  dryness. 
The  malt  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  but  if  the  ger- 
miiiatioii  had  contiiiiicd,  all  the  starch  would  hare 
turned  into  sugar,  and  p-isscd  into  the  juices  of  the 
voung  plant,  for  whose  necessities  it  was  originally 
intended. 

The  use  of  beer  has  very  much  Increased  of  late 
years  in  Paris.  In  1805,  a  writer  in  the  Almanac 
dcs  Gourmands  says :  “  At  this  moment  there  are 
only  two  places  in  Paris  where  you  are  perfectly 
sure  of  getting  good  beer,  ‘  un  faicneier  de  la  rue  de 
I’Arbre  Sec,  et  dans  le  pt;tit  cafe  Flamaiid  de  la  me 
Saint  Louis  Saint  Ilonore.”  The  French  at  this 
time  had  strange,  timid,  heretical  notions  about 
lieer.  They  thought  it  chilled  the  stomach  and  re¬ 
tarded  digestion.  Tliey  considered  white  beer  m 
less  nutritious  than  red,  but  lighter  and  more  whole 
some ;  they  also  insisted  on  a  coup  de  milieu,  or 
middle  dinner  dram,  to  correct  the  heaviness  and 
coldness  of  the  new  bt*verage.  Yet  even  at  thh 
time  the  number  of  brewers  in  Paris  had  wondee 
fully  increased  since  the  llevolufion.  One  of  tte 
chief  of  these  was  M.  Santerre  de  la  Fontinellc,  in 
the  Rue  Neuve  de  Berry.  He  was  the  brother  of 
tli.it  “  General  Frothy”  (Mousseux),  as  he  was  wit¬ 
tily  called  by  the  Parisian  gamins,  who  bade  his  drums 
heat  louder  to  drown  the  remonstrances  of  Louis 
XVI.  at  the  scafTold.  According  to  report,  — 

Le  iceneral  n’avait  de  Man  que  la  bi^re. 

But  what  a  change  now  !  All  day  long,  on  the 
marble  tables  at  every  ca/c  door  in  summer,  you  see 
lass  jugs  full  of  the  amber-colored  beer  of  Stras- 
ourg.  Beer  of  the  Teuton  has  all  but  driven  away 
the  Celtic  raspberry  syrup  and  water  of  former 
years.  The  change  has  come  on  Paris,  as  changes 
of  diet  do  come  upon  a  nation.  They  arc  fashlous. 
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Hey  are  not  founded  on  deductions  of  the  judg- 
laent.  They  originate,  no  one  knows  why ;  they 
lead,  no  one  knows  where.  They  may  save  thou- 
sintb.  or  kill  thousands,  —  no  one  heeds.  The  fresh 
creamy  beer  may  be  better  than  the  clogging  syrup, 
bntit  is  headier  an<l  more  bilious,  and  we  very  much 
donbt  whether  it  is  so  wholesome  in  so  hot  a  climate, 
and  among  a  people  who  take  so  much  less  exercise 
for  its  own  sake  than  we  Englishmen  do.  In  Paris, 
this  German  beer  always  tastes  to  us  less  digestible, 
»n'l  more  heavy,  apoplectic,  and  clogging  than  in 
EnMand.  HowOeit,  change  must  come.  The  ])lanets 
are  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows ; 
raspberrj-  syrup  had  its  day. 
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Chaiilks  Dickkxs  is  to  receive  $40,000  for  his 
series  of  one  hundred  farewell  readings  in  England. 

JIme.  Rachel,  who  makes  people  infamous,  if 
not  beautiful,  forever,  has  redecorated  her  shop,  and 
b  realizing  a  fortune  out  of  her  notoriety. 

The  sixth  carl  and  third  marquis  of  Bute  recent¬ 
ly  attained  his  majority  and  entered  into  possession 
of  an  estate  valued  at  .E300,000  a  year.  With  a 
little  economy,  the  earl  will  be  able  to  live  quite 
a>spectably. 

Apropos  of  ])rivate  executions,  the  London  Spec¬ 
tator  says  :  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  social 
order  has  gained  by  the  abolition  of  public  hanging, 
but  choking  a  man  in  a  dark  hole  is  not  and  never 
can  become  an  English  institution.” 

The  Gil  Bias,  a  comic  journal  published  in  Mad¬ 
rid,  has  just  been  seized  because  one  of  the  writers 
eipressed  Lis  preference  for  thin  women.  In  this 
sentiment  an  offensive  allusion  to  the  portliness  of 
her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  was  recognized. 

Madame  Alexandrine  Buis  recently  passed 
her  examination  as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  She  had  so  many  marks 
tW  the  President  of  the  E.xamining  Board  otfered 
her  congratulations,  —  an  unusual  compliment. 

A  DEEPER  reverse  of  fortune  could  hardly  be 
unngined  than  that  which  has  befallen  the  Foscari 
family.  The  King  of  Italy  sent  them  £20  the  other 
day  to  relieve  their  necessities,  and  a  Venice  paper 
states  that  they  were  recently  competitors  for  the 
post  of  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  palaces  given  by 
their  ancestors  as  a  school  for  high-class  instruc¬ 
tion. 

A  NEW  magazine  is  announced  in  London.  It  is 
to  be  called  the  “  Amateur  Authors’  il.igazine,”  — 
Heaven  help  us!  Tbere  is  no  actual  prospectus, 
bat  its  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  give  encouragement  to 
untried  mipirants,  wliom  inexperience  <lebars  from 
the  privileges  of  established  literary  mediums.  The 
magazine  is  publisheil  by  the  “Amateur  Authors’ 
•Wociation,”  at  AVindsor. 

The  Berlin  Slllitary  Gazette  announces  that  a 
fort  h;is  just  been  built  at  the  entrance  to  Kiel 
harbor,  which,  together  with  the  fortific.ations  now 
existing,  would  render  it  impassible  for  an  enemy’s 
fleet  to  approach  the  town.  The  fort  is  armed  with 
twelve  rifled  72-ponnder3  from  Krupp’s  gun  factory. 
The  Gazette  adds  that  a  monster  cannon  —  a 
S70-pounder  —  has  also  been  manufactui’ed  by 
Krupp  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  The  inner 
barrel  of  this  gun  is  made  of  a  single  steel  casting  of 


840  cwt.,  and  is  strengthened  by  three  ma.ssiTe  steel 
rings,  weighing  600  cwt.  The  total  weight  of  the 
gun  is  1,000  cwt.  The  gun-carriage  is  also  of  steel, 
and  weighs  300  cwt.  The  solid  shot  are  of  steel, 
and  weigh  1,100  lbs.  each ;  the  shells  weigh  1,181  lbs. 

The  generous  manner  in  which  England  is  just 
now  taking  care  of  a  brace  of  distinguished  American 
citizens  ought  to,  and  no  doubt  does,  excite  ieelings 
of  liveliest  gratitude  in' this  country.  George  Fran¬ 
cis  Train  and  “Colonel”  Hiram  Fuller,  each  having 
failed  to  pay  “  that  little  bill,”  are  occupying  rooms 
in  one  of  those  beneficent  institutions  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  established  for  gentlemen  of  peculiar  tal¬ 
ents. 

• 

M.  Henri  Rochefort  evidently  thinks  he  did 
a  very  clever  thing  when  he  prepared  a  number  of 
the  Lanterne  composed  exclusjvely,  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last,  of  extracts  from  the  political  works 
of  Napoleon  HI.  The  quotations  were  offensive,  of 
course,  and  the  sale  of  the  number  prohibited.  The 
satirist  was  thus  enabled  to  say  tb  it  the  works  of 
even  Napoleon  HI.  cannot  be  published  in  France, 
—  a  thin  joke. 

Green  pigments  have  been  in  such  bad  o<lor  for 
years,  on  account  of  their  real  or  imaginary  poison¬ 
ous  influence,  that  chemists  have  labored  hard  to 
find  a  form  of  the  favorite  color  that  shall  be  above 
suspicion.  Success  appears  to  have  crowneil  their 
experiments  at  last;  tor  we  are  to!d,  says  Once  a 
Week,  “  that  a  new  preparation  of  a  salt  of  chromium 
yiehls  a  green  coloring  powder  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  It  Is  brilliant  in  tone,  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  possesses  other  requirements  of  technical 
charai;ter.  It  will  bo  known,  when  it  is  known,  as 
Imperial  Green.” 

The  corn  and  flour  porters  of  Paris,  the  “  strong 
men,”  as  they  are  commonly  called,  so  conspicuous 
in  their  dusty  blouses  and  huge  white  hats  with 
brims  a  yard  in  diameter,  are  at  present  on  strike,  and 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street  in  the  city  stroll¬ 
ing  along,  their  hands  cla«iped  behind  their  backs,  in 
tlie  first  Napoleon’s  favorite  attitude,  and  with  a 
stout  stick  under  their  arms.  Tliis  simultaneous 
promenade  through  all  the  quarters  of  Paris  is  not 
altogether  idle  or  objectless.  As  soon  as  they  no¬ 
tice  any  individual  daring  to  replace  them  in  their 
duties,  they  manage  to  run  up  against  him  and 
upset  his  burden.  Not  a  day  passes  without  dis¬ 
putes  between  ■  these  privileged  porters  and  those 
who  try  to  perforin  their  work.  Happy  Paris  ! 

In  All  the  Year  Round  of  September  the  19th 
Jlr.  Dickens  publishes  the  following  card  :  — 

“  I  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal,  that  on  the  comjiletion  of  the  present  Twenti¬ 
eth  Volume,  on  the  Twenty-eighth  of  November,  in 
the  pre.-ent  year,  I  shall  comnieuce  an  entirely  New 
Series  of  All  the  Year  Round.  The  change  is  not 
only  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  (with 
which  a  set  of  such  books  extending  beyond  twenty 
large  volumes  would  be  (juite  incompatible),  but  is 
also  resolved  upo.a  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some 
desirable  improvements  in  respect  of  type,  paper, 
and  size  of  page,  which  couhl  not  otherwise  be  made. 
'To  the  Literature  of  the  New  Series  it  would  not 
become  me  to  refer,  beyond  glancing  at  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  and  of  its  predecessor,  through  a 
score  of  years ;  inasmuch  as  my  regular  fellow- 
laborers  and  I  will  be  at  our  old  posts,  in  company 
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with  those  younger  comrades  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  enrolling  from  time  to  time,  and  whose 
number  it  is  always  one  of  my  pleasantest  editorial 
duties  to  enlarge. 

“  As  it  is  better  that  every  kind  of  work,  honestly 
undertaken  and  discharged,  should  speak  for  itself 
than  be  spoken  for,  I  will  only  remark  further  on 
one  intended  omission  in  the  New  Series.  The 
Extra  Christmas  Number  has  now  been  so  exten¬ 
sively,  and  regularly,  and  often  imitated,  that  it  is 
in  very  great  danger  of  becoming  tiresome.  I  have 
therefore  resolved  (though  I  cannot  add  willingly) 
to  abolish  it,  at  the  highest  tide  of  its  success. 

“  Cu.\ULES  Dickens.” 


The  London  Review  thus  describes  the  monu- 
menl  which  the  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  England 
propose  to  erect  over  his  grave  :  “  The  posterity  of 
men  of  genius  have  a  strange  tendency  to  die  out,  or 
to  sink  into  utter  obscurity ;  and  the  graves  of  men 
of  genius  are  often  undistinguished  by  any  memo¬ 
rial  stone  from  those  of  humbler  persons.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  the  latter  fact  is  that  the  scholar  and  the  ar¬ 
tist  are  frequently  struggling  men  to  the  last,  and 
not  very  well  able  to  make  provision  for  posthumous 
honors,  even  if  their  modesty  permitted  them  to  do 
so.  Such  was  the  case  with  Leigh  Hunt,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  condition  of  whose  grave  in  Kcnsal 
Green  Cemetery  a  movement  has  recently  been  set 
on  foot.  It  has  been  strongly  felt  by  several  gentle¬ 
men  connected  with  literature  and  art,  that  it  is 
discreditable  to  both  professions,  but  especially  to 
the  former,  that  that  grave  should  remain  without  a 
monument,  however  unpretending,  to  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  passer-by  to  the  associations  by  which 
it  is  hallowed.  Leigh  Hunt  was  to  the  latest  month 
of  his  life  a  hard-working  man,  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  in  pecuniary  affairs,  as  the  result  of  heavy 
fines  inflicted  on  him  in  early  manhood  for  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Liberal  principles  in  politics,  —  a  result  in¬ 
tensified  by  a  natural  inaptitude  for  business  habits, 
and  by  those  long  periods  of  want  of  work  which 
so  frequently  interpose  in  the  lives  of  recluse  and 
scholarly  thinkers. 

“  When  he  died,  nine  years  ago,  he  was  buried 
simply  and  modestly  in  the  green  expanse  of  Ken- 
sal,  and  from  that  time  to  this  his  grave  has  remained 
unsignalized  by  any  bust,  inscription,  or  device,  such 
as  point,  in  the  same  cemetery,  to  the  honored  dust 
of  Thackeray  and  of  Thomas  Hood.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  memoir  of  Leigh  Hunt 
*  in  the  Art  Journal  of  October,  1865,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fact,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
proach  to  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  subscription  should  be  commenced  for 
the  erection  of  some  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  de¬ 
parted  politician,  poet,  critic,  and  essayist.  A  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  —  about  £  70  —  has  already 
been  received  ;  a  design  for  a  memorial,  taking  the 
form  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  bust,  has  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.Il.A.,  the  em¬ 
inent  sculptor ;  and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the 
public  for  the  further  sum  of  £80,  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  drawings  for  the  ped¬ 
estal,  and  the  bust  have  been  already  executed  by 
Mr.  Durham,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  artist’s 
sketches  report  favorably  of  the  general  effect.  One 
side  of  the  monument  will  contain  an  epitaph  on 
Leigh  Hunt ;  the  next  will  present  a  line  from  the 
beautiful  little  poem,  ‘  Abou  Ben  Adhcm  and  the 
Angel  ’  — 


the  third  will  be  filled  by  Lord  Lytton’s  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  essayist  and  of  the  man,  — 
‘  He  had  that  chief  requisite  of  a  great  critic,  a 
great  heart  ’ ;  and  the  fourth  will  be  adorned  with 
a  jar  of  honey  in  bas-relief,  in  allusion  to  one  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  most  charming  books,  ‘Ajar  of  honey 
from  Mount  Hybla,’  and  also,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  which  had 
in  them  a  certain  picked,  choice,  and  odorous  char¬ 
acter,  and  an  abounding  sweetness,  as  of  honey  from 
the  thvmy  fields.  Let  us,  moreover,  suppose  the 
jar  to  Le  a  Greek  vase  from  some  Sicilian  farm,  such 
as  Theocritus  might  have  eaten  honey  out  of,  with¬ 
in  sight  of  bee-bcloved  Hybla,  in  pauses  of  delicious 
idyls  of  Acis  and  Galatea  and  the  divinities  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  approjn  lateness  of  the  emblem  will 
not  be  lessened.  The  real  jar  of  honey  —  purchased 
for  a  trifle  at  ^Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason’s,  some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  —  is  full  of  a  true  classical 
simplicity  and  grace,  with  a  beautiful  blue  tint  in  its 
vitreous  material;  and  Leigh  Hunt  used  to  keep  it 
over  his  mantelpiece  because  it  reminded  him  of 
old  Greek  fables  and  heroic  facts.  He  leant  very 
much  to  the  better  side  of  Hellenism,  and  in  the 
transparency,  repose,  and  cultured  grace  of  his  mind, 

—  his  preference  of  positive  ideas  to  mystical,  —  his 
union  of  the  most  complete  tolerance  in  religion  with 
a  natural  and  undogmatic  reverence  for  the  Unseen, 

—  his  love  of  the  pleasurable,  and  cheerful  repudia¬ 
tion  of  asceticism,  —  he  partook  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  Greek  spirit  as  it  was  manifested  by  such  men 
as  Socrates  and  (through  a  Roman  medium)  the 
Emperor  Antoninus.  It  is  not  unfitting,  therefore, 
that  something  suggestive  of  the  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful  old  civilization  should  be  figured  on  bis  tomb. 
From  one  point  of  view,  the  jar  might  be  regarded 
as  a  cinerary  urn,  such  as  those  in  which  the  pious 
sons  of  antiquity  preserved  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers. 

“  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  only  £80  are 
wanted  to  execute  the  proposed  monument,  and  to 
erect  it  over  the  grave  of  him  whom  it  is  intended 
to  honor,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  money 


quired  to  preserve  from  obscurity  the  grave  of  one 
who  vindicated  and  advanced  their  calling.’  In 


pers,  have  aided  the  work  with  sympathetic  articles; 
and  the  Daily  News  remarks  that  ‘  the  journalists 
of  England  alone  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  £80  re¬ 
quired  to  preserve  from  obscurity  the  grave  of  one 


‘  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  feilowmen 


point  of  fact,  journalists,  authors,  and  men  of  hi^ 
social  standing,  are  uniting  for  carrying  out  the  ob¬ 
ject.  A  paragraph  in  the  daily  papers  states  that 
the  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  on 
the  committee:  Chief  Baron  Sir  F.  Pollock,^  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Captain  J. 
Bertrand  Payne,  ^Ir.  B.  W.  Procter,  Sir  Percy  Shel¬ 
ley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward 
R.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.,  and  Sir  John 
Bowring.  The  Hon.  secretaries  are  Mr.  S.  C. 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Ollier,  and  the  lion,  treasurer  is 
Mr.  S.  R.  Townsheiid  Mayer.  Earl  Ru^ell  (to 
whom  Leigh  Hunt  was  indebted  for  his  pension)  has 
written  to  Mr.  Jtlayer  from  Inverary  to  authorize 
him  in  putting  down  his  name  as  a  subscriber,  and 
other  adhesions  may  be  expected  to  follow.  As  a 
vigorous  asserter  of  Liberal  opinions  in  the  dark 
days  of  persecution,  —  as  a  poet,  an  essayist,  and  a 
critic,  —  Leigh  Hunt  deserves  this  testimonial  to 
his  merits,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.” 
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